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1295, Akeley, L. E. The problem of the specious present and physical 
time. J. Phil., 1925, 22, 561-573.—It is likely that we shall not get physical 
time out of the specious present until we sense the immediacy we call the present 
in it, bringing in a world of things more than mere space and time. James and 
Whitehead give us specious presents that are merely special cases of a general- 
ized specious present. Space and spatialized time were very prominent in Kant’s 
view. It is important to know really what scientists do when they measure, as 
in the ease of measurement of musical pitch for instance. Here we may have two 
poles of consciousness. Musical pitch may be measured in terms of itself alone 
and so have no connection with physics. In the view of this paper undoubtedly 
life phenomena ean be explained by means of chemistry and physics. Psychologi- 
eal measurables must be added to physical measurables, not be merely parallel to 
them.—7. R. Garth (Denver). 

1226. Anthony, R. Réflexions d'un biciogiste sur l’objet, les méthodes, les 
limites de la psychologie. Ses rapports logiques aves les autres branches de la 
science. (Reflections of a biologist on the aim, methods, and limitations of psy- 
chology. Its logical relations to other branches of science.) Paris: Vrin, 1926. 
Pp. 70.—This pamphlet is based on an article which appeared in the Bulletin of 
the General Psychological Institute in 1923, and has been revised and enlarged. 
In four chapters the author tries to show that psychology cannot be other than 
the science of faets of consciousness considered only as such, and known by means 
of introspection; that, since objective psychology is not psychology, therefore 
zoological psychology is only imaginary science and the psychology of the un- 
conscious is a non-entity. No bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

227. Banissoni, F. Applicaziono dell’elettrocardiogramma in psicologia 
sperimentale. (Applications of the electro-cardiogram in experimental psychol- 
ogy.) Arch, ital. psicol., 1926, 5, 110-123.—The author believes, on the basis of 
personal experiments, that he is in a position to affirm that to the experimental 
modifications of states of consciousness of normal persons correspond typical 
modifications of the eardiae activity directly traceable by means of the electro- 
cardiogram. According to his personal researches the intensity of emotion 
evinced is inversely proportional to the time of the atrioventricular conduction. 
The attention during reading and during mental work proved, on the contrary, 
to be in equal relations to the former with the time of the conduction of the 
ventricles, that is, with the ventricular systoles—M. Ponzo (Torino). 

1228, Bolton, J. 8. The sixth Maudsley lecture: on mind and brain. J. 
Ment. Sci., 1925, 71, 357-385.—This lecture is ‘‘a description of the present ¢' ste 
of mind and brain’’ based on facts and not on ‘‘preconceptions or theory.’’ The 
author deseribes the origin and behavior of insects showing why they have never 
developed beyond a very primitive point. He does the same with birds, going 
into a diseussion of their mind and brain. He then takes up the mammals, show- 
ing how by the plasticity of their structure enormous development has been pos- 
sible. He deseribes the changes in brain structure from the lower mammals up 
‘oman. Among mammals only is there found purposive and intelligent behavior. 
He suggests an infinitely higher development in man than has occurred so far. 
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He speaks of personality as ‘‘the intellectual element of mind or cerebral fun. 
tion which exists in inverse proportion to the instinctive element.’’ He gives g 
brief theory of dreams, and comments adversely upon Freud’s theory of the yp. 
conscious.—P. McClennen (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1229. Brown, W. Personality and value. Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 199¢ 
402.—Any theory of personality is faced with a special problem in determining 
the position of value and of religion within the circle of individual experienes. 
The relation of the normal and pathological, the time factor in the appreciation of 
value, intuition, faith, and mysticism are dealt with. Freud’s theory of the 
‘‘ego-ideal’’ or ‘‘super-ego’’ is also diseussed.—H. Banister (Cambridge). 

1230, Burnham, W. H. The man, G. Stanley Hall. Psychol. Rev., 1925, 32, 
89-102.—This is the first of two papers read at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Psychological Association, 1924, Washington, D. C., as a tribute to the late 
G. Stanley Hall. It presents an evaluation of the character and personality of 
Hall, based upon Professor Burnham’s intimate association with him through a 
period of forty years.—P. T, Young (Illinois). 

1231. Calwell, W. The unconscious: a suggestion. J. Ment. Sci., 1925, 71, 
97—100.—An attempt to work out a ‘‘cerebral physiology’’ aspect of the hypothe. 
sis that the ‘‘conscious’’ is what one is cognizant of at the moment; the “‘pre- 
conseious’’ what one is not actually cognizant of at the moment, but which can 
be recalled to consciousness at will; and the ‘‘unconscious’’ that which cannot be 
recalled to consciousness at will. Comparing the brain of the common ancestor 
of man and higher ape with the brain of man, the suggestion is made that as th: 
primitive brain is not capable of self-consciousness, so far as one can differentiate, 
it is the physical basis of the ‘‘unconscious.’’ Thus ‘‘an animal mind, not self- 
conscious, with the physical basis in the primitive brain, gives rise to the phe- 
nomenon of the ‘unconscious’; but inextricably connected, mixed and associated 
with, both controlled by and at the same time stimulating, the adult human mind 
with its physical basis in the later developed association centres.’’—EZ. F. 
Symmes (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1232. Carr, H. W. The idea of an external world. Symposion, 1925, 1, 33- 
39.—The idea of an external world cannot be accounted for by postulating the 
existence of such a world. Leibniz’s notion of rational monads or souls can ex- 
plain this, as a consequence of intersubjective intercourse. This is identical in 
its metaphysical implication with Einstein’s theory of relativity.—P. R. Farns- 
worth (Stanford). 

1233. Corberi,G. Emilio Kraepelin. (Emil Kraepelin.) Arch. ital. psicol., 
1926, 5, 65-70.—The most outstanding characteristies of the person and the work 
of the famous psychiatrist and psychologist. The author shows particularly the 
importance of his investigations for the psychology of work.—M. Ponzo (Torino). 

1234. Cresson, A. Les courants de la pensée philosophique francaise. 
(Currents of French philosophical thought.) Paris: Colin, 1926. 2 v. Pp. 
210; 212.—Noticeable as particularly psychological are the two chapters in Vol. 
II. which refer to the school of A. Comte and his successors. A small bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the work.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1235. Dashiell, J. F. Suggestions towards the reorganization of courses in 
psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1924, 31, 503-516.—The elementary course in psy- 
chology should have correlative experimental work, as in the elementary courses 
of the other natural sciences. Dashiell suggests experiments and demonstrations 
in the fields of educational, child, and animal psychology, in advertising, selling, 
and personnel course work, and in abnormal, social, and legal psychology. A 
plan for the codrdination of lecture topies and experiments is presented.—P. 7. 
Young (Illinois). 
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1236. De Stefano, A. Le osmosi nella vita dello spirito. (Osmoses in the 
‘fe of mind.) Actes d. 5. Cong. int. d. Phil, (Naples, 1924).—The human mind 
nnot be considered as a “‘recognizable object,’’ because as such it ought to 


.ve sure, necessary, invariable attributes and would lose thus all power of 
liberty, all dynamism of thought. In the gnostie process, man as an individual 
not only recognizes that he is at the same time subject and object toward another 
man but he recognizes that this other man is subject and object toward himself. 
This double function of objectivity and subjectivity, this transmission of vitality 
from one human being to another human being, constitutes a spiritual osmosis 
which serves to show the necessity of the eternal interchange of thought.—@. C. 
Ferrari (Bologna). 

1237. Dewey, J. The role of philosophy in the history of civilization. 
Phil. Rev., 1927, 36, 1-9.—Philosophy is always a product of the culture in which 
it lives. The work of philosophy is the adjustment of that body of traditions 
whieh constitutes the actual mind of man to scientific tendencies and political 
aspirations which are novel and incompatible with received authorities. Thus 
philosophy marks a change of culture. In forming patterns to be conformed to 
in future thought and action, it is additive and transforming in its réle in the 
history of civilization. The trouble with American thought is its lack of im- 
agination in generating leading ideas. Because we are afraid of speculative 
ideas, we do, and do over and over again, an immense amount of dead, special- 
zed work in the region of ‘‘facts.’’ We forget that facts are only data; that is, 
are only fragmentary, uncompleted meanings, and unless they are rounded out 
into complete ideas—a work which ean only be done by hypotheses, by a free 
imagination of intellectual possibilities—they are as helpless as are all maimed 
things and as repellent as are all needlessly thwarted ones.—A. P. Brogan 
Texas). 

1238. Diserens, C. M. Psychological objectivism. Psychol. Rev., 1925, 32, 
121-152.—Four types of modern objectivism are mentioned: (1) the compre- 
hensive schemes of Thorndike, Yerkes, Hobhouse, and MeDougall, (2) the more 
limited reflexology of Bechterew, and an allied group including (3) Bethe, Beer, 
Ziegler, von Uexkuell, and Nuel, (4) Jaeques Loeb and his disciple Jacques Bohn. 
Behaviorism is not a transient phenomenon, but rather a modern expression of 
the demand for objectivism which can be traced back to Aristotle. Diserens has 
given in a comprehensive manner the historical background of objectivism. The 
demand for a universal psychology, the criticism of introspection, and the de- 
preciation of consciousness as an object of study, are characteristics of objectivism 
as far back as we ean trace it historically. The historical section, which men- 
tions the main sources of objectivism, makes up the bulk of the paper.—P. T. 
Young (Illinois). 

1239. Driesch, H. ‘‘Physische Gestalten’’ und Organismen. (‘‘ Physical 
Gestalten’’ and organisms.) Ann, d. Phil., 1925, 5, 1-11.—Driesch points out 
the chief differences between his own position and the views formulated in W. 
Kohler’s publications. He believes that Kéhler’s distinction between and-con- 
nection, unity and wholeness (Und-Verbindung, Einheit and Ganzheit) cannot 
be accepted since nobody has ever conceived of physics and chemistry in the 
sense of and-connections (my dog and \/2). Even if the interactions in physico- 
chemical nature have been termed ‘‘summative’’ they have not been considered 
and-connections. It was tacitly understood that ‘‘sum’’ had to mean ‘‘dynamic 
sum,’’ presupposing the ‘‘dynamie unity’’ of nature. And according to Driesch, 
Kohler could not demonstrate anything beyond such a well recognized unity. 
The “‘wholeness’’ of physical Gestalten has nothing to do with ‘‘wholeness’’. in 
biology, since it ean be shown that the wholeness-aspect in the inorganic world 
is dependent on facts like Kéhler’s ‘‘ physical topography’’ or ‘‘ physical form’’ 
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which is according to Driesch nothing but a machine. Driesch goes on stating 
his views concerning the embryological and psychophysical problem, and remarks 
that he and Kohler agree as regards the rejection of an atomistic psychology — 
H. Kliiver (Columbia). ; 

1240. Driesch, H. Kritisches zur Ganzheitslehre. (Some critical remarks 
concerning wholeness.) Ann. d. Phil., 1926, 5, 281-304.—Driesch examines the 
views of different investigators who are interested in the problem of ‘‘ wholeness.’ 
viz., Watson, Kéhler, Koffka, Spann, Faigl, and F. Kriiger. He considers Wat. 
son’s ‘‘Behaviorism’’ as one of ‘‘the best scientific works’’ and recommends jt 
emphatically, since there is some danger that European, and especially German, 
psychology may discard it entirely. But behaviorism ignores certain facts and 
does not attempt the solution of psychological problems. The position of Koffka 
that besides mechanism and vitalism a third view, that of physical Gestalten, js 
possible, cannot be accepted, since physical Gestalten do not exist. Only in the 
organic world can we speak of Gestalt or wholeness. Driesch accepts the basic 
points in the recent publications of O. Spann (Kategorienlehre, 1924) and K, 
Faigi (Ganzheit und Zahl, 1926) and formulates in a rather detailed analysis his 
position with regard to the Ganzheitslehre of F. Kriger.—H. Kliiver (Columbia), 

1241. Dunkmann, K. Die Bedeutung der Kategorien Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft fiir die Geisteswissenschaften. (The meaning of the categories of 
social community and social organization for the mental sciences.) Kilner 
Vierteljahrsh. f. Soziol., 1925, 5, 35-50.—For the author the terminology of 
Ténnies implies the beginning of a new phase of the mental sciences which is 
oriented from a purely sociological viewpoint. The new realism growing from 
the ground follows the old idealism, making its way ‘‘between the sterile antag. 
onistic principles of idealism and materialism, realism and nominalism, ro- 
manticism and rationalism.’’ In practice this implies a ‘‘social politics laying 
emphasis upon community and fellowship.’’—P. Plaut (Berlin). 

1242. Friedenreich, A. Jean Martin Charcot (1825-1893). Acta Psychiat. 
et Neur., 1926, 1, 3-14.—Short biography of Charcot, his life and work by one of 
his former students from the North. The writer was formerly professor of 
psychiatry at the University of Copenhagen.—M. L, Reymert (Wittenberg). 

1243. Heider, F. Ding und Medium. (Thing and medium.) Symposion, 
1925, 1, 109-158.—Samples of the numerous section headings of this article in- 
elude: Distance Perception, The Problem of Action at a Distance, Causation 
and Distance Perception, Provisional Naive Analysis, Coérdination, The Fact 
and its Substratum, Light Waves, Resonance, The Sense Qualities, and Figure 
and Ground.—P., R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

1244. Helson, H. The psychology of Gestalt. Amer. J. Psychol., 1925, 36, 
342-370.—‘‘ Configurationism draws its inspiration from many different sources. 
It reaffirms, in modified form, the facts enunciated by Ehrenfels, demanding that 
the morphological aspects of experience receive consideration at the hands of ex- 
perimental theory. Configurational structures are resident within perception, 
thought and action, and give them meaning, order and value. With the members 
of the imageless-thought school, the configurationists assert that the thought proc- 
esses must be regarded in their temporal, meaningful connections if their sig- 
nificance is to be explained. The active dynamic aspects of mind and body find 
an explanation not in the observable acts of the followers of Brentano, but rather 
in a union of act and content, and of mind and body, as they function in a ma- 
terial, biological and social environment. The fundamental explanatory and de- 
seriptive terms of our science must be observable and capable of factual verifica- 
tion. Experimental psychology must turn from the artifacts of laboratory 
procedure and systematic bias to everyday experiences of actual life.’’—(. J. 
Rich (Institute for Juvenile Research). 
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5. Helson, H. The psychology of Gestalt. Amer. J. Psychol., 1925, 36, 
1-5 526.—The main object of the configurational psychologists is to account for 
given p yhenomenon without destroying it by a direct, frontal analysis. Instead 
asking what a given fact is, they ask ‘‘What is the function that determines 
e phenomenon?’’ It is this point of view which has led them to test old as- 
iptions and to formulate new hypotheses in an endeavor to bring larger and 


i 


sum 


larger classes of facts within the sphere of experimental psychology. The con- 


of figure and ground provides the configurationalists with a means of in- 
vestigating functional differences within a given situation. The aim of the 
workers has been to account for phenomenal patterns by means of configurational 
processes in the nervous system without any break in theory. In the field of 

ice perception, the configurational theories start with the concept that there are 
o elementary experiences lacking spatial properties. The general spatial level 
‘<a firm structure which resists change, but which contains anchorage points that 
are the points of reference of our spatial structures.—@. J. Rich (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 

1246. Hollands, E. H. Nature and spirit. Symposion, 1925, 1, 177-192.— 
Every hypothesis is rooted in an interest in some good, that is, in any quality or 
condition immediately appreciated or enjoyed. Since science wishes to control 
the world, its hypotheses are different from those of art. ‘‘Any theory is valid 
whie +h sets the ‘facts’ in the significant order prescribed by its own principle, so 
is to express the value or meaning for which it stands.’ > The ‘*philosophy of 
nature’’ must embrace all theories—every phase of knowledge and of culture. 
‘Experiences of the mystical type are absolutely fundamental and prior to all 
developed intelligence.’’ ‘‘The essence of the reality to be known is present in 
some degree in the depths of our own inner life, as self-enjoyer, so that in the 
end we are one with it.’’—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 

1247. Hollingworth, H. L. The logic of intermediate steps. J. Phil., 1925, 
22, 169-179.—Objection was found to argument based on intermediaries by Hugh 
Miller as long as seventy-five years ago with reference to the world of the natu- 

ralist; Bergson has likewise objected to attempts to disclose evolution of sense 
organs by means of a series of graded complexity ; McDougall objects to like evi- 
dence presented by the strict adherent of mechanistic behavior. Bateson shows 
that trying to arrange logical progressions in such a way obscures the theory of 
genetics. Regardless of all this, it is interesting to note the frequency of the 
reliance on the logie of intermediaries in expositions and interpretations in the 
psychological field. A ease in point is found in.a recent paper by Clarke en- 
titled ‘‘Conscious attitudes.’’ Titchener in large degree bases his ‘‘Law of re- 
duetion’’ on Clarke’s work. Stout falls into the same mistake and proves the 
opposite conclusion ‘‘that sensory images are not essential to thought.’’ Kro- 
potkin in ‘‘Mutual aid,’’ by making a logical arrangement possible between geo- 
graphical selections, falls into a gratuitous assumption. Helmholtz even has 
based arguments with regard to sound on the principle of intermediaries; like- 
wise Watt. Even Wundt has fallen into the error. Argument from the exist- 
ence of intermediaries is of course merely a special case of logical fallacy. There 
are others, as Leuba in his conclusions about arm mov ements, but the most con- 
spicnous use of the affirmed consequent in recent years is found in the dogmas of 
Freud. Surely in the psychological sciences the fallacious character of the logie 
of intermediaries should be recognized.—T., R. Garth (Denver). 

_ 1248. Hunter, W. 8. The subject’s report. Psychol. Rev., 1925, 32, 153~- 
170.—Introspeetion is not the only form of report. Three types are mentioned : 
1) ‘The simplest and most dependable type of report occurs where the stimulus 
as well as the response is present and identifiable by the experimenter.’’ The 
constriction of the pupil upon stimulation with light is an example. (2) ‘‘The 
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second form of report exists where the nature of the stimulus is not immediate ly 
and directly determinable by the experimenter.”’ The sneeze, for example ig 
ambiguous as regards the conditions of stimulation. (3) *‘A third form of re. 
port should be distinguished where the response is one of language.’’ State. 
ments on introspection are quoted from Calkins, Titchener, and Washburn. Fo). 
lowing a discussion of this material the characteristics of introspection are sum. 
marized and Hunter states his position regarding ‘‘consciousness.’’—P. [ 
Young (Illinois). 

1249. Jascalevich, A. A. The idea of continuity in the history of psycho}. 

ogy. J. Phil., 1925, 22, 645-663.—Psychologists in every age have possessed 
sort of historical isolation and self-sufficiency, so that the history of psychology 
is a series of psy chologies i in which every man solves his problems anew. Conse- 
quently the meanings of the subject-matter of psychology have undergone great 
changes. Beyond all doubt there has been a current of tradition running through 
the whole as from one generation of writers to another. First there was the 
Greek stage, which was followed by the scholastic episode, and this gave way to 
the modern period of growth, according to Dessoir. Aristotle furnished a logical 
formula, but it was consistent with his principles of metaphysics and also with 
his moral and political postulates. The truest child of his age, Saint Augustine, 
in turn gave a faithful account of the vicissitudes of his own personal develop. 
ment. In Descartes we have the elements of the science of his day stirred into 
his view of the mind. Finally Locke, erroneously called the founder of faculty 
psychology, furnished a conception built of logical truths turned into psychologi- 
eal facts, thus endeavoring to connect the Newtonian conception of the world 
with his notions of mind.—T. R. Garth (Denver). 

1250. Kuo, Z. ¥. A psychology without heredity. Psychol. Rev., 1924, 31, 
427-448.—Starting from a behavioristie definition of psychology, Professor Kuo 
vigorously attacks the use of heredity as an explanatory conception. It is com- 
monly assumed that instinctive behavior has a fixed and invariable neural pattern 
as its basis; but the facts are against this view, as they are also against the view 
of a variable synaptic resistance. Even if we knew something about the neuro- 
muscular patterns of hereditary responses, the manner in which germinal or- 
ganization determines the inherited structures would still remain a mystery. To 
offer heredity as an explanation of behavior is simply to explain away the prob- 
lem and to throw no light on the mechanisms of heredity. The universality of 
some reactions is due to universally similar structure, or to universal environ- 
mental demand, or to both. The existence of non-acquired types of behavior is 
not denied, but, it is asked, ‘‘does non-acquisition prove heredity?’’ Is non- 
acquisition due to determiners, factors or genes transmitted in the germ-plasm! 
One difficulty with the concept of non-acquisition is that it leads to no laboratory 
studies and has no practical value. The assumption of instincts gives an ap- 
parent solution to problems, but the instincts are really a cloak for ignorance. 
Non-instinect psychology begins where instinet psychology leaves off.—P. T. 
Young (Illinois). 

1251. Laing, B. M. Hume and the contemporary theory of instinct. Mon. 
ist, 1926, 36, 645-666.—A comparison of MeDougall’s ‘‘Social psychology’’ with 
the philosophical contributions of Hume shows that the latter anticipated many 
of the basie principles of the former. A doctrine of instinct is stressed in the 
**Enquiry.’’ Hume also argues for the doctrine of the uniformity and constancy 
of human nature, as does McDougall. In the ‘‘Natural history of religion” 
Hume seems alive to the comparative and natural history method and recognizes 
at all times objective procedure and a psychology not confined to introspective 
descriptions. He notes and utilizes the relations of human to animal mind before 
Darwin, and does not neglect the irrational elements of human nature in bis 
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»alysis. For Hume also the basis of human action is non-rational. Hume 
-ecownizes and defines certain dominating primary impulses which are equivalent 
+» the instincts deseribed in greater detail by McDougall. Even the correlation 
of instinet with emotion is suggested. Contemporary theory is merely more 
elaborate in its treatment of the instinctive factor—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

1252. Laporte, J. Le coeur et la raison selon Pascal. (The heart and the 
intellect according to Pascal.) Rev. Phil., 1927, 52, 93-118.—The author shows 
in what fields Paseal believed human intellect could operate. It could enter the 
field of physies and natural science, and there comprehend only partial and 
relative truths, never absolute truths. Because of this limitation intellect itself 
confirms the reality of the mysterious, the supernatural, which is revealed to man 
not through intuition, as Descartes thought, but through the heart.—T. M. Abel 

( crnell - 

1253. Lewin, K. Uber Idee und Aufgabe der vergleichenden Wissen- 
schaftslehre. (Concerning the idea and task of the doctrine of comparative 
knowledge.) Symposion, 1925, 1, 61-94.—The term ‘‘ Wissenschaftslehre’’ 
threatens at the present time to come into style again in philosophic literature. 
The present article discusses its peculiarities and methods.—P. R. Farnsworth 

Stanford). 

1254. McDougall, W. Pleasure, pain and conation. Brit. J. Psychol. (Gen. 
Seet.), 1927, 3, 171-180.—Mainly by a study of the pleasures and pains of sen- 
sory experience it is maintained that a purely ‘“‘hormic’’ theory of activity is 
both necessary and the only true theory.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge). 

1255. Montesano, G. Valore biologico dell’ attivita filosofica. (The bio- 
logical value of philosophical activity.) Actes d. 5. Cong. int. d. Phil. (Naples, 
1924).—Human thought aspires to attain to the supreme conception which can 
explain all, and likes to transport itself into an atmosphere of half-dream in 
which the obstacles of real life seem to be mastered, and where one has impres- 
sions of harmony. Such states are beneficial from the physiological viewpoint ; 
they are restorative and restful for the habitual and ordinary activities. Besides 
natural stimulants eapable of transporting one into this atmosphere of half- 
dream, human thought has created some artificial ones like art, religion, phi- 
losophy.—G@. C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

1256. Montesano, G. Valore biologico dell’ideazione del ragionamento e 
della conscienza. (Biological value of the ideation of reasoning and conscious- 
ness.) Actes d. 5. Cong. int. d. Phil. (Naples, 1924).—Like any other activity 
of living beings, psychological activities contribute also to the existence of the 
individual and of the species, and help towards the realization of all the different 
values of life. Among these activities may be mentioned ideation, reasoning and 
consciousness. —G@, C. Ferrari (Bologna). 

1257. Morgan, C. L. Influence and reference: a biological approach to 
philosophical problems, Monist, 1926, 36, 535-560.—That the problem of the 
relationship between mind and matter is regarded by many as insoluble will not 
abolish the seareh for tentative solutions. Indeed the problem is solved practi- 
cally by the obvious existence of a working relationship. Opinions may also 
differ as to what constitutes a solution. On analogous grounds the problem of 
the relationship between time and space may also be regarded as insoluble. In 
either case, everything depends upon what we mean by our terms. The mind- 
body relationship may be explained in terms of four concepts, viz.: mind, body, 
rejerence, and influence. Mind and body are taken in the sense of clusters of 
natural events constituting substantial unities, and exhibiting intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic relatedness. Reference may be employed to describe mental relation- 
ships; influence, physical ones. All physical relatedness is causal. Interaction 
between mind and matter is then an unacceptable hypothesis. Mental events, 
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however, may still determine guidance under objective reference and must stand 
in some relation to physical events. We may define this relationship as eop. 
ecomitance. Such a concept expresses the correlation of the mental world of ob. 
jective reference, as well as the individual field of cognitive perception, with g 
system of physical influences. All elements in the system of physical influence 
have their concomitants in mind, and the substantial unity of life has its counter. 
part in a substantial unity of mind. There is no causal relation in either diree. 
tion, yet guidance with reference to consequences foreseen is preserved as a fune. 
tion of mind, so that the theory of concomitance is at least satisfactory on this 
point, besides suggesting need for a complete re-examination of the problems 
involved.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

1258. Orbelli, —., & Omelyanski,—. [Eds.] Sbornik, dedicated to the 75th 
jubilee of Ivan Petrovich Pavlov. Leningrad: Government Publication 
1924. Pp. 432.—This is a series of articles and experiments on subjects pertain- 
ing to physiology and psychology. In addition there are a biography of I. P. 
Pavlov and two reminiscences, one of which is by Yerkes. Out of a total of 48 
articles, 7 are in English, 3 in German, and 2 in French. The rest, 36 articles. 
in Russian, have all a detailed German or French summary. 18 of these articles 
are devoted to conditioned reflex, 14 of which are original experiments performed 
after 1919. Considering that Anrep’s latest summary of conditioned reflex 
covers the period only up to 1918, the book and its summaries may prove useful 
to English readers.—H. S. Razran (Columbia). 

1259. Pearl, R. A time recorder for quantitative work in animal] behavior, 
J. Wash, Acad. Sci., 1926, 16, 541-542.—A description is given of a 15-pen 
‘‘strip chart electric operation recorder’’ for the recording, by means of keys 
manipulated by the observer, of the duration of distinct modes of behavior.— 
D. B. Judd (Bureau of Standards). 

1260. Peterson, J., & Dunkle, G. The teaching of psychology in teacher. 
training institutions of the South. Psychol. Rev., 1926, 33, 385-396.—Letters 
and questionnaires were mailed to presidents and deans of southern colleges, 
universities, and normal schools to determine the equipment of teacher-training 
institutions in the South for giving instruction and training in psychology and 
educational psychology. Information was sought not only concerning laboratory 
and library facilities and courses given, but also concerning the training, inter- 
ests and teaching experience of the instructors themselves. Thirty-six per cent. 
of twenty-two institutions replied. The conclusion reached by the authors, 
tempered by admitting the lack of data and other possible defects of the study, 
is that the normal schools and teachers’ colleges have no adequate conception of 
psychology as a growing science and of the needs of institutions and the quali- 
fications of instructors for proper training in this line. The majority of them 
do not have teachers for psychology who have been trained in psychology even as 
far as the requirements for the master’s degree. Even though the teachers may 
be asked to teach educational psychology mainly, they should be better prepared 
in psychology proper. An extended note states that these facts stimulated pro- 
longed discussion in the meeting of the Southern Society for Philosophy and 
Psychology, where psychologists from the North stated that the deplorable con- 
ditions were not peculiar to the South. The Southern Society appointed a con- 
mittee empowered to carry out certain resolutions passed at its meeting.—H. 
Helson (Kansas). : 

1261. Raul, M. Metodo cartesiano e concezione biologica della personalita 
umana. (The Cartesian method and the biological conception of the human 
personality.) Actes d. 5. Cong. int. d. Phil. (Naples, 1924).—The thesis of Raul 
(that the scientific method, the outcome of the work of Galilei, represents one of 
the most characteristic factors of regression in all which concerns the ulterior 
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tion of biology), applies still more exactly to psychology. The Cartesian 


ey pudts 

pirit with its artificial dualism has presided at the birth of modern psychiatry 
and there exercises its nefarious influence. To Bergson is due the honor of hav- 
ine shown the possibility of inferring certain psychic phenomena from the lan- 
riage of action. The new manner in which Bergson has treated the problem of 
the theory of knowledge confirms the biological viewpoint. Psychism in all its 
modalities is a vital function and not the product of mathematical extraction. 
If psychism is an unrefuted reality and not an epiphenomenon, it cannot be sepa- 
rated from ‘‘a whole’’ which alone corresponds to reality.—L. Galdo (Naples). 

1262. Rignano, E. En quoi consiste et d’ou dérive le finalisme des phé- 
nomenés psychique? (In what does the finalism of psychic phenomena consist 
and whence does it derive?) J. de Psychol., 1926, 23, 935-939.—In order to 
understand finalism in psychic phenomena, the nature and sources of finalism for 
life in general must be determined. An examination of the biological phe- 

mena, ée.g., metabolism, assimilation, adaptation to new conditions, behavior of 
the lower organisms, reflexes and instincts, reveals as the basis of all the mnemic 
property which is particular to living organisms. Wherever finalism appears in 
mental phenomena, whether elementary or complicated, the same source in mneme 
is demonstrable. The whole functioning of the intellect is due to the mnemic 
property of living matter. It is the most characteristic manifestation of finalism 
in life processes and demonstrates the inability of mechanistic theory to exp!ain 
life as a whole.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

1263. Rignano, E. Qu’est-ce que la vie? Nouveaux essais de synthése 
biologique. (What is life? New essays on biological synthesis.) Paris: 
Alean, 1927. Pp. 208.—The author tries to express a view concerning the quarrel 
of the vitalists and the mechanists relative to the nature of the phenomena of life. 
He examines first the fundamental peculiarity of living beings, viz., the finalistic 
aspect present from the most elementary biological phenomena to those of the 
psychical and social life. The only explanation of this, says the author, is that 
at the basis of life there is a particular form of energy: that which creates the 
profound abyss between the inorganic world and the living world. And it is 
due to collective life that man, gradually detached from the rest of life, develops 
social aspirations of justice and morals which tend to substitute the harmony of 
life for the fight for life. The work has two parts. Part 1, dealing with finalistic 
manifestations, contains 9 chapters on the following subjects: assimilation and 
metabolism, generation and regeneration, pre-established adaptation, new adap- 
tations, eonduet of the lower organisms, reflexes and instincts, affective tenden- 
cies, mental activity, justice and morals. Part 2 contains 3 chapters stating the 
hypothesis that between vitalism and mechanism an intermediate solution offers 
itself—the vitalistie-energetie solution. No bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron 

Sorbonne), 

1264. Roback, A. A. Freud, chassid or humanist. B’nai Brith Mag., 1926, 
40, 118 ff—‘‘Chassid”’ is derived (it is explained) from Chessed (kindness or 
mercy) ; so that the latter of the paired epithets seems to be explanatory rather 
than alternative. Chassidism, furthermore, is evidently a recognized current in 
Jewish culture, which is here conceived to have strongly influenced Freud. It is 
pointed out that his practice from the first represented the personal as against 
the mechanical spirit in mental therapy; that psychoanalytic symbolism bears 
striking resemblances to the old number-interpretations, ete., of the Cabbalists; 
and that Freud has shown himself remarkably sensitive to the character nuances 
of his raee and to his and their position in the world.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1265. Roback, A. A, Psychology as an American science. Monist, 1926, 
36, 667-677.—American achievements have usually been utilitarian rather than 
cultural, with the exception of psychology, which manifests an independent na- 
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tive development. America leads in applied psychology and the study of anima] 
behavior and is advanced in experimental psychology. Germany leads in experi. 
mental, France in abnormal psychology. Psychoanalysis is viewed with suspicion 
in America because of (1) overemphasis of a single factor, (2) disregard of many 
accepted facts of psychology, (3) internal dissensions, (4) exaggeration of the 
role of sex, and (5) some doubt as to the existence of a subconscious or uneon- 
scious mind. Certain psychoanalytic concepts are being gradually accepted, 
Psychical research is neglected by American psychologists, as a result of practical 
training and the existence of fraud. Whether America has made a contribution 
to psychology is debatable. Popular interest in psychology and contributions of 
recognized value are increasing. Applied psychology is most characteristic of 
America at present.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

1266. Ruckmick, C. A. A schematic classification of general psychology. 
Psychol. Rev., 1926, 33, 397-406.—The elementary student is often bewildered by 
the presentation of technical names used to describe the various branches of psy- 
chology. Frequently he cannot distinguish between differences in points of 
view, methods of approach, and fields of activity. In order to clarify this 
situation the author has schematized the subdivisions of psychology. This 
schema attempts to show the historical growth of psychology, as well as most of 
the different points of view and the subdivisions of present day psychology. A 
chart accompanying the article gives the main and subordinate divisions as the 
author sees them, while the body of the article explains the terms chosen, their 
origins and connections with each other, the reason for their places in the chart, 
ete. The author writes that the classification is tentative and subject to revision 
as knowledge increases. It is useful as a working program in drawing attention 
to the divergent aspect of experimental research and theoretical study which 
comes with scientific development and progress. The schema has served best, in 
the writer’s experience, as a mechanical aid to psychological orientation. It has 
been built up by years of teaching experience. It is impossible to sample the 
scheme without at least reproducing the chart (opposite p. 398) but this is im- 
possible in the limits of this abstract. The reviewer selectsthe sub-topic individ. 
ual (human) psychology as a sample of the whole, however. Individual psy- 
chology is divided into normal and abnormal. Normal divides into systematic— 
typical adulthood ; genetic—childhood, adolescence, maturity, senescence ; differ. 
ential—individual differences, psychography. Between normal and abnormal 
come unusual states and functions—dreams, hallucinations, illusions, hypnosis 
(telepathy and telekinesis). Abnormal psychology divides into subnormal—de- 
fective, feeble-minded, perverted ; supernormal—gifted, talented, genial; patho- 
logical— obsessed, neurasthenic, hyperesthetic. The other captions are equally 
full and informing.—H. Helson (Kansas). 

1267. Sabine, G. H. The sixth international congress of philosophy. Phil. 
Rev., 1927, 36, 10-21.—An account of the Congress held at Harvard University 
in September, 1926.—A. P. Brogan (Texas) .* 

1268. Tolman, E. C., & Jeffress, L. A. A self-recording maze. J. (omp. 
Psychol., 1925, 5, 455-463.—An elaborate and complicated apparatus with 14 
electric counters, wired in circuit with trap-door contact-making devices, sources 
of current, and timing instruments where they are needed. All possible errors 
and combinations of errors can be read directly from the counter placed in front 
of each section of the apparatus. Progression of the animal by his contact with 
the floor of any alley is automatically recorded, as are also retracings and turns 
into eul-de-sacs. Five drawings of the apparatus are given. —H. R. Crosland 
(Oregon). 

1269. Tolman, E. C. A behavioristic theory of ideas. Psychol. Rev., 1926, 
33, 352-369.—Behaviorists, agreed on viewing overt behavior as the primary 
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jatum of psychology, hope to achieve a causal understanding of both grosser ac- 
tivities and of the higher conscious activities. Behavior possesses a new set of 
roperties over and above the physiological motions underlying it. Purposive 
sJement in behavior is objective and does not exist alongside behavior as a mental 
titv. Trials continue until some end-object is achieved. Learning appears in 
cuecessive attempts to meet a situation by cognitive postulations for mediating 
and supporting the purpose. These cognitions are ideas. To evaluate behavior 
cognitions eorrectly we must know the controlling purposes of the animal. Pur- 
poses as persistences to or from are persistences to or from states of bodily qui- 
eseence or of bodily disturbance: food hunger, sex hunger, shelter demands, ex- 
eretion demands, fatigue demands, and esthetic demands belong to the list of 
drives toward quiescence, while fear and pugnacity belong to the list of drives 
from disturbances. Appetites and aversions plus external stimuli constitute the 
Behavior cognitions subdivide into three types, 
which are diseussed: (1) postulations of discrimination features; (2) postula- 
tions of manipulation features; (3) postulations of relative positions and order 
among diserimination and manipulation features. For an animal to react to red 
and to negleet yellow is an example of the first type of postulation. Substitut- 
able stimuli for given ones would yield a figure analogous to the color-pyramid, 
showing the interdiseriminabilities for a given subject or species. The postula- 
tions of manipulation features rest upon the fact that in order to act an organism 
requires supports and hence actually manipulates portions of its environment. 
To define these we must, discover then what other supports besides the given one 
could and eould not be substituted and have the same behavior sustained, and 
also what other responses these given supports could likewise sustain. Discrimi- 
nation features function as signs of manipulation features. The release of a be- 
havior aet postulates not only discrimination and manipulation features, but also 
orders and sequences or positions among the latter; the experimental problem is 
, determine to what extent the animal postulates position relations, what con- 
nections (spatial and temporal) an animal can and cannot see, ete. These postu- 
ations are ideas in behavior, present in the most well-established habits as well 
as in the more recently acquired ones. Conscious awareness is but a unique type 
f postulation. It is a postulation which brings the postulated into the present 
and makes it one of the determiners of the behavior-act itself. Sudden drops in 
the learning eurve betray consciousness, although the consciousness or represen- 
tations may not be very involved, say for the rat. Generalized, abstract thinking 
s an adjustment to absent or universalized represented discrimination and ma- 
nipulation possibilities—H. Helson (Kansas). 

1270. Vaughan, W. F. The psychology of Alfred Adler. J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1927, 4, 358-371.—The aspects of Adler’s theory which are important 
for the understanding of the normal personality are discussed. Chief among 
these are the ‘‘individual-psychological’’ method of approach, the analysis of the 
neurotic individual with the underlying concept of will to power, the origins of 
feelings of inferiority in organic deficiency, the conceptions of compensation, ac- 
centuation of fictions, and the masculine protest. In a brief criticism of the 
theory the author points out that a fundamental error is the elevation of a con- 
tributing faetor to the position of sole cause, questions the universality of the 
masculine protest, and suggests that the theory is strained to cover facts more 
pare accounted for on other grounds.—£. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathic 

ospital). 

271. Wallon, H. Mouvement et psychisme. (Movement and psychism.) 
J. de Psychol., 1926, 23, 957-974.—The problem of the relation between mind and 
movement has been obscured by the illusion of the adult that he uses his body or 
special organs after the manner of tools. The result is a number of purely verbal 
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explanations, such as the theory of idea forces. Chevreul’s memoir on the divin 
ing rod first indicated relations between mind and movement of a complex and 
unconscious nature. Féré, Ribot, and Dumas contributed further to this yiey 
and it is now clear that acts in which the mechanism in all its elements eonf, rms 
to conscious phases are exceptional. The study of the behavior of children and 
subnormal individuals throws further light on the problem. These two classes 
exhibit more plainly certain fundamental distinctions in the motor manifestations 
of the organism. It appears that there are two systems of movement: relationa| 
(adaptive to the external world), and expressional or emotional. The former 
become automatic and unconscious, while the latter are the more archaie and the 
source of the energy of adaptation, and are in a sense the real bond between 
consciousness and action.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

1272. Wertheimer, M. Uber Gestalttheorie. (Concerning Gestalt theory. 
Symposion, 1925, 1, 39-60.—The Gestalt theory has grown out of the problems 
of psychology, folk psychology, logic and the theory of knowledge. Whereas 
most science deals with analysis and synthesis through the placing together of 
elements to form complexes, Gestalt theory argues differently. The latter holds 
that ‘‘that which happens to a part of a whole is determined by the inner strue- 
ture laws of its own whole.’’ Examples are given to prove this. Thus a melody 
is a function of the whole rather than of its elemental notes.—P. R. Farnsworth 
(Stanford). 

1273. Yu, C. C. Psychological concepts of Chu-tze and Hsin-tze. Chinese 
J. Psychol., 1926, 4, No. 1.—The author cites numerous quotations from the writ- 
ings of Chu-tze (12th century A.D.) on the method of study, and of Hsin-tze (4th 
century B.C.) on a number of psychological concepts. These are interpreted in 
the light of modern psychology.—E. Shen (New York). 


[See also abstracts 1282, 1286, 1288, 1364, 1413.] 
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1274. Adrian, E. D. Sensory nerve impulses: pain. J. Physiol., 1926, 62, 
33-51.—A constant painful stimulus (in the case of cat and frog) produced dis- 
charges which declined rapidly in frequency: an increasing stimulus caused dis- 
charges which at first increased in frequency and then decreased. The impulses 
have the same time relations as those produced by pressure receptors (cat) and 
muscle receptors (frog). The only difference between the discharge of the pain 
receptor and that of other receptors is the very brief duration of the discharge 
with weak stimuli. The range of frequency in each fibre is much the same for 
all the receptors investigated.—H. Banister (Cambridge). 

1275. Banister, H. The transmission of sound through the head. Phu. 
Mag., 1926, (VII)2, 144-161.—The evidence for the hypothesis that sound waves, 
falling on one ear in the normal manner, can be transmitted through the head and 
ean affect the further ear, is examined. Banister considers the evidence, previ- 
ously adduced for the hypothesis, to be untrustworthy, and describes other ex- 
periments which gave negative results.—H. Banister (Cambridge). 

1276. Banister, H. Phase effect and the localisation of sound. Phil. Mag., 
1926, (VII)2, 402-431.—The assumptions on which the Myers-Wilson hypothesis 
is based are first examined. Banister concludes that there is at present no evi- 
dence to support them. Then, from data obtained in other experiments he shows 
that a minimum of one fifth of the sound arriving in one ear in the normal way 
must be transmitted by bone-conduction to the other ear to account for changes 
in localisation with variations in phase. If this is true, individuals deaf in one 
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ould hear sounds led to that ear with comparative ease. Banister also shows 
‘hematieally that the total intensity of a sound affecting both ears should vary 
the relative phases at the ears are altered. He tested this deduction experi- 
tally and found that the change, if any, was too small to be appreciated, 

-h a change of 10 per cent. in the total intensity was easily recognized. Con- 
sidering the evidence from these and other experiments Banister suggests that 
the Myers-Wilson hypothesis is not correet.—H. Banister (Cambridge). 

1277. Banister, H. Block capital letters as tests of visual acuity. Brit. J. 
Ophth.. 1927, Feb., 49-62.—Previous investigations as to the best letters for use 

tests of visual acuity have led to discordant results. This is due largely to 

fact that errors in naming letters are commonly assumed to be due to phy- 
wical factors, whereas they are much more frequently due to psychological 
ses. It is indieated that the letters which are most suitable for use as test 
ts are those which are commonly mistaken for each other, e.g., C, D, G, O, Q; 
_K, M,N, W. A technique for the tests is indicated and it is urged that a 
5 pa exposure of the letters may be found to yield more reliable results 
the present system of test cards which entails prolonged exposure.—F. C. 
ett (Cambridge). 

1278, Bidwell, D. L. The fixational pause of the eyes. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1927, 10, 62-63.—Critical diseussion of an article by Cobb and Moss in the same 

a 1926. (See Abstract 999.)—F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

279. Edridge-Green, F. W. The importance of the white equation to the 

theory of colour. Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 1926, 395-396.—Although a mix- 

ire of three colors can be made which will produce all known colors, we are not 

fied in assuming three underlying fundamental sensations. Experimental 

nee is against such an assumption. All the facts can be explained if we 

d the color-vision centre as arranged in a similar manner to the spectrum— 

ne side being responsive to impulses caused by red light, and the other side to 
pulses eaused by violet light—H. Banister (Cambridge). 

1280. Gundlach, R. M. A note on auditory theories. J. Exper. Psychol., 
1927, 10, 64-66.—Diseussion of E. G. Boring’s article (Amer. J. Psychol., 1926— 
\bstract 14).—F.. A, Pattie (Harvard). 

1281. Higginson, G. D. A simple class demonstration of apparent move- 
ment. J. Exper. Psychol., 1927, 10, 67-68.—Apparent movement of the shadows 
fa vertical rod east upon a wall by two lights.—F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

1282. Houstoun, R. A. A new instrument for investigating colour vision. 
Proc. Opt. Conv., 1926, 148-154.—A detailed description of the instrument and 
the method of investigating color vision is given. The author gives the following 
summary of the apparatus and method. ‘‘If the colors are arranged after the 
manner of Maxwell and Helmholtz on a triangle diagram with the primaries red, 
green and blue at the corners, an observer’s power of discriminating color differ- 
ences can be represented by contour lines on this diagram. If he can distinguish 
small differenees, these contours will be close together. If his power of dis- 
criminating color is weak, they will be far apart. Also, from the run of the 

ntour lines it is possible to deduce facts about the observer’s color vision. The 
new instrument ig designed for obtaining such contour lines. As primaries 
Wratten and Wainwright’s standard tricolors are taken. The observer looking 
into the instrument sees two patches of the same color; then the second of these 
patches is gradually altered in color until the difference is just perceptible. The 
color of the first is next adjusted until the colors are the same again. Then the 
operation is repeated for a second step, and so the whole number of steps meas- 
ured which are required, for example, to go from the red corner to a point on the 
blue-green side of the diagram. The alteration in color is produced by drawing 
colored filters across an object glass.’’ The author states that color-blind individ- 
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uals may have as much color discriminating power as the normal, but that such 
individuals have a peculiar distribution of contours over the diagram.—J, R 
Liggé tt ( Clark ), 

1283. Lippay, F. Uber die Vergleichung von Helligkeiten bei binocularer 
und monokularer Beobachtung. I. Versuche bei fovealer Beobachtung. ((); 
the comparison of brightnesses by binocular and monocular observation. I. Re. 
searches with foveal observation.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 215, 
768-778.—With foveal light-adapted observation brightness differences are recog. 
nized no better binocularly than monocularly. These results are at variance with 
previous findings. The difference is explained as due to the virtual restriction of 
the illuminations in the present experiment to the fovea alone, whereas in previ- 
ous studies one or both of the stimuli fell upon the periphery of the retina. This 
suggests a functional difference between the fovea and the periphery—or perhaps 
between the brightness vision apparatus and the twilight vision apparatus—for 
the former does not function cumulatively for the two eyes, whereas such a sum- 
mation does apparently occur in the case of the periphery.—L. T. Spencer (Yale), 

1284. Lovibond, F. E. Colour tests by means of Lovibond’s tintometer. 
Proc. Opt. Conv., 1926, 211-214.—The apparatus is described as an instrument 
by means of which the color of solids, liquids, and gases can be accurately meas- 
ured in degrees on a permanent color scale, and registered for reproduction at 


any time. The apparatus consists of an optical instrument, accurately gauged 


standard vessels to contain the liquids to be measured for color, and a graded 
series of standard filters in each of the three colors, red, yellow, and blue, which, 
through absorption, permit the measurement of all colors, tints and shades. The 
author also takes up the ideal light for color work and the difficulties of suitable 
artificial lights; the practical uses of the tintometer; details of three special sets 
of apparatus, (1) an artificial light reflector for use with the standard colors used 


in estimating the colors of merchantable petroleums; (2) color perception and 
color blindness tests, with twenty-six color filters; (3) a radiometer for use with 
Sabourand’s pastilles, in X-ray therapy.—J. R. Liggett (Clark). 

1285. Martin, L. C. Some factors affecting the use of optical instruments. 
Proc, Opt. Conv., 1926, 166-184.—The writer is interested in visual acuity in so 
far as it affects the accuracy of optical instruments. The relation of the sizes of 
the visual elements in the retina to the possible three-dimensional extension of 
the elementary image is discussed, and also the factors affecting the various forms 
of visual acuity. Results are given of studies on the conditions governing the 
phenomena of the visual threshold, and on the difference limen of contrast per- 
ception at the fovea, as affected by the stimulation of peripheral retinal regions. 
The paper is divided into the following sections: visual acuity, vernier acuity, 
vision in faint light, the photometrie matching field, theoretical, experiments with 
telescopes, general results, other work on inter-areal relations.—J. R. Liggett 
(Clark). 

1286. Peddie, W. A colour vision spectrometer. Proc. Opt. Conv., 1926, 
155-158.—The author describes in detail a spectrometer devised for establishing 
color matches, forming comparison spectra, determining the form of sensation 
curves, the form of sensitivity curves, and in general for the evaluation of visual 
data. Two advantages are claimed for this instrument: (1) all portions of the 
light employed are treated as nearly as possible in the same manner, thus avoid- 
ing corrections ; (2) estimates of intensity are easily and directly attainable. The 
author states that it is not intended to be the simplest form of apparatus working 
on the principles involved, but is intended rather for purposes of investigation in 
a variety of directions and under various conditions.—J. R. Liggett (Clark). 

1287. Peddie, W. The mathematics of colour vision: threshold values and 
their uses. Proc. Opt. Conv., 1926, 225-237.—The writer endeavors to show the 
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rtanee of the application of mathematics to the phenomena of color vision. 
He accepts the Young-Helmholtz theory of color vision, and his work is presented 
from the standpoint of this theory. The author summarizes his work as follows: 
“In the first part of the paper, the laws which regulate intensity and color com- 
noaition are diseussed, together with the threshold values, that is, the just per- 
optible values of the external stimuli. The threshold values take account of all 
ases of variation in the sensation which is produced by a given fixed external 
timulus. The sensation-value of the external stimulus, that is, its effectiveness 

rds the production of sensation, is thus also introduced. The second part of 

:per deals with the form of the relation which expresses the threshold value 

rms of the external stimulus which affects it. This expression is then gen- 
eralized, so as to take account of interrelation of effects, and of the influence of 
nv given fatiguing light to which the eye may have been previously exposed. 
rhis generalization is then shown to furnish an explanation of the peculiar effects 
f strong precedent fatigue upon the sensitiveness of the eye to spectrum colors.’’ 

J. R. Liggett (Clark). 

1288. Pickford, R. W. A brief theory of the organism suggested by an ex- 
periment on the perception of almost inaudible sounds. Brit. J. Psychol. (Gen. 
Nect.), 1927, 3, 222-234.—Experiments on the possible influence of colors on 

litory threshold gave practically negative results. Nevertheless a study of 

e psychological conditions of the reactions obtained indicates that determining 
reactions are a mass of conditions of a higher than purely sensory order. 
ecount is given of some of these conditions.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge). 
289. Polliot, —. La projection en vision binoculaire. (Projection in bin- 
ocular vision.) Ann. d’ocul., 1926, 163, 830-848.—The horopter-projection the- 
ory of binocular vision is upheld in answer to eriticisms by Escribano. This 
theory and the view that binocular vision is to be explained as analogous to the 
operation of a eyelopean eye find their point of departure in the question whether 
liplopie images are perceived on the plane of the object or on the horopter. 
mple experiments are described in support of the latter contention.—£Z. G. 
ever (California). 

1290. Schubert, G. Studien iiber das Listingsche Bewegungsgesetz am Auge. 
II. (Studies on the Listing law of eye-movement. II.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. 
Physiol., 1927, 215, 553-587.—The changes of orientation of the eye occurring in 
the transition from the primary position to a tertiary position were measured by 

xlified after-image method. The obtained values agreed with those calculated 
in aceordance with the law. The primary position of the eye varies within 
narrow limits, independent of the degree of accommodation. The orientation 

inges therefore are as if in rotation about a constant axis which in general lies 
ina single plane. In the observation of a plane parallel to the frontal plane of 
the observer the displacement of the after image is a combination of tertiary slope 
ets and projective-perspective changes.—L, T. Spencer (Yale). 

1291. Shoda, M. Uber die scheinbare Vertikale bei Tertiarstellung des 
Auges. (On the apparent vertical in the tertiary position of the eye.) Pfliig. 
Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 215, 588-607.—The apparent vertical obtained in 
the tertiary position of the eye does not correspond with the slope of the longi- 
tudinal section of the eye but approaches the ‘‘true’’ or objective vertical. The 
vertical is thus sensed by a section of the retina differing from the section in- 
volved in the primary position. The effect is increased if the observation is 
carried out in a darkened room and especially if the whole head is inclined in- 
stead of the eyes alone. The orientation seems to be obtained, in the case of the 
eye-movements alone, by kinesthetic sensations, and, when the whole head is in- 
clined, by stimulation of the labyrinth. The shift of the retinal section inter- 
preted as stimulated vertically is inadequate for the superior temporal and the 
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inferior nasal quadrants and is exaggerated for the superior nasal and inferi, 
temporal quadrants.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 


[See also abstracts 1300, 1317, 1372, 1390, 1423, 1424, 1445.] 


FEELING AND EMOTION 


[See abstract 1407.] 
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1292. Pan, 8. The influence of context upon learning and recall. /. 
Exper. Psychol., 1926, 9, 468-491.—Both learning and recall are influenced by 
contextual conditions. Lists of pairs of words were learned, and a context con. 
sisting of a number or of one or two words was presented in smaller type with 
each pair. The various types of word-contexts used were: (1) with no logical 
relation to either member of the pair to be learned; (2) logically related to 
stimulus word; (3) logically related to response word; (4) logically related t 
both words. Types 1 and 2 were detrimental to learning; 3 and 4 facilitated 
learning. If the particular words making up a context of type 3 were changed 
during learning the effect was still a slight facilitation. A number-context was 
slightly detrimental. The effects upon recall of the removal of contexts present 
during learning were: Removal of type 1 was apparently beneficial, removal of 
2 was without effect, of 3 or 4 or of a number-context was detrimental. Introdue- 
tion of a context of type 3 during recall when none was present in learning was 
beneficial ; substitution in recall of a new word-context of the same kind that was 
present in learning was beneficial. But when names and pictures of faces, pre- 
sented on contextual backgrounds of picture post-cards, were learned, the substi- 
tution of other post-cards as backgrounds in recall was detrimental, and the 
degree of this effect was inversely proportional to the degree of learning.—F. A. 
Pattie (Harvard). 

1293. Seelig, E. Die Registrierung unwillkiirlicher Ausdrucksbewegungen 
als forensischpsychodiagnostische Methode. (The registration of involuntary 
expressive movements as a method for diagnosis in legal procedure.) Zsch. f. 
angew. Psychol., 1927, 28, 45-84.—A systematic examination and analysis of the 
psychological methods for obtaining evidence. Since the association method 
meets a serious legal obstacle in that it requires the suspected person to give 
spoken evidence, the greatest service can be rendered by the measurement of in- 
voluntary expressive movements which resemble in their nature the psychiatric or 
neurological examinations. The expressive movement tests may be used for the 
determination of facts of evidence, for the testing of trustworthiness, for finding 
various abilities such as keenness of hearing, color vision, suggestibility, ete., and 
for the detection of the genuinenéss of amnesias. The various techniques for 
stimulation and for registration of the reactions are reviewed and criticized. 
The author then discusses the significance of the various forms of expression, 
quoting numerous studies to show their diagnostic value, and finally deals with 
the purely legal question of the admissibility of such evidence. There is a bibli- 
ography of 32 titles, of which 25 are references to German work.—A. T. Poffer 
berger (Columbia). 

1294. Woodrow, H. The effect of type of training upon transference. /. 
Educ. Psychol., 1927, 18, 159-172.—In this experiment three groups were used: 
the control group, the practiced group, and the trained group. All three took 
the end tests (memorizing poetry, memorizing prose, facts, Turkish-English vo- 
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historical data, memory span for consonants) but each group differed 

the Apr rs in practice. The control group was given no training or practice 
memorizing; the practiced group memorized poetry and nonsense syllables, 
ne their own methcds; the trained group used the same time and material as 
practiced group, but distributed their time differently, giving 76 minutes to 
ning to an exposition of the technique of memorizing, 76 minutes to mem- 
« poetry, and 25 minutes to studying nonsense syllables. The practice 

p and the training group each used 177 minutes in practice. The results 
striking and significant. The training group improved much more than 
er the practice group or the control group, e.g., 31.6% more than the practice 
The probable errors of gain were computed. In every case the amount 
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vain of the training group above the other groups was more than six times the 
bable error of gain. It seems clear from this experiment that the method of 

‘udy is the important factor which transfers and that the amount of transfer 
ends upon the method of study.—A. M. Jordan (North Carolina). 


[See also abstracts 1256, 1269, 1391, 1447, 1452.] 
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1295. Ettisch, G., & Jochims, J. Dunkelfeld-Untersuchungen am iiberleb- 
enden Nerven. I. Die Wirkung von Elektrolyten. (Investigation of nerve 
parations upon a dark field. I. The action of electrolytes.) Pfliig. Arch. 
es. Physiol., 1927, 215, 519-544.—Ultramicroscopie examination of individ- 
fibres of frog nerve reveals various structural changes under the influences of 
trolytes. These changes begin at the bands of Lantermann and at the nodes 

of Ranvier. Morphological changes therefore parallel the known functional 

fects of electrolytes.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

1296. Ettisch, G., & Jochims, J. Dunkelfeld-Untersuchungen am iiberleb- 
enden Nerven. II. Die Wirkung von Nichtelektrolyten. (Dark field investi- 
gations on nerve preparation. II. The action of non-electrolytes.) Pfliig. 
yw h. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 215, 675-682.—The action of ethyl, methyl, and 
n-propyl aleohol on single nerve fibers is observed ultramicroscopically and de- 
scribed. These substances have a dehydrating effect. Striking coagulation of 
the protoplasmie colloids oceurs.—L, 7. Spencer (Yale). 

1297. Fremont-Smith, F. The nature of the cerebrospinal fluid. Arch. 
Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 17, 317-331.—Two important theories as to the nature 
of the cerebrospinal fluid have been developed: one, that it is actively secreted 
by the eells covering the choroid plexus; the other, that the fluid is a dialysate in 
equilibrium with the blood plasma, the choroid plexus acting as a simple dialyzing 
membrane. This article reviews the evidence and presents certain additional 
data and considerations, which, taken together, argue that the choroid plexus 
forms a semi-permeable membrane through which the cerebrospinal fluid is 
dialyzed or filtered as a result of the hydrostatic pressure in the capillaries of 
the choroid plexus. The conclusion is that there is no good evidence for the 
secretion of cerebrospinal fluid ; that the evidence taken as a whole is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of dialysis, and that the laws which determine the simple mem- 
brane-equilibrium existing between the plasma and the cerebrospinal fluid have 
a fundamental significance for the mechanism of fluid exehange in the organism. 
—I. Rappoport (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1298. Haberlandt, L. Beobachtungen am Froschherzen nach beiderseitiger 
vago- sympathicus-Durchschneidung. (Observations on frog heart after bilateral 
section of the vago-sympathicus.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 215, 608- 
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621.—Bilateral section of the vago-sympathicus produces most often a pro. 
nounced vagus tonus, least often a weak sympathicus tonus, and moderately 
often no observable tonus of eardiae nerve. Electrical stimulation of the stump 
of the vago-sympathicus produced revived beating, in one case 714 days after the 
nerve section, and in another case for a twenty-four hour period. These facets 
are taken as indices of a specific hormone formed in the heart muscle by the yago- 
sympathicus excitation.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

1299. Kisch, B. Vollsténdiger Block infolge von Vorhofsbeschleunigung, 
Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis von Leitungsstorungen durch Unterschwelligkeit des 
Leitungsreizes. (Complete blockage as a result of ventricular acceleration. A 
contribution to the knowledge of disturbances of conduction by subliminal fac. 
tors in the conduction stimulus.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 215, 641- 
650.—Complete blockage after ventricular acceleration occurs neither through 
vagus stimulation nor by a toxic paralysis of the conductive structure, but be- 
cause the stimulus is not actually transmitted but produces a refractory condi. 
tion of the conductive structure. The so-called absolute refractory condition js 
not a complete lack of responsiveness to the stimulus, but the production of a 
change in the bioenergetic condition with regard to a stimulus which operates in 
the direction of the normal reaction, but insufficiently to produce the response — 
L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

1300. McLean, A. J. An attempt to identify the central cells mediating 
kinesthetic sense in the extrinsic eye muscles. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 
17, 285-302.—The operative technic is outlined. The animals must live for from 
sixteen to eighteen days after operation; the strictest aseptic technic, therefore, 
should be used. 1. The cells of the third, fourth and sixth nuclei of the dog can 
be separated into two distinct sizes, hitherto unrecognized, both having the 
‘*motor’’ type of tigroid substance, and being in general diffusely intermingled 
throughout the nuclei. 2. In the dog the proportions of these sizes correlate 
roughly with the sizes of fibers in the peripheral trunks, more especially in the 
ease of the third cranial pair. 3. In the dog there is an excess of cells in the 
central nuclei of the extra-ocular muscles over the number of fibers in the cen- 
tral ends of the peripheral homologous trunks, roughly from 30 to 40 per cent. for 
the third and fourth nerves, and 10 per cent. for the sixth nerve. 4. Dichotomy 
of nerve fibers occurs distally within the peripheral trunks of the extra-ocular 
nerves of the dog. 5. Adequate peripheral cell nidi for the mediation of kin- 
esthetic sense of the extra-ocular muscles of the dog have not been demonstrated. 
6. It is suggested that the smaller cells described in the central nuclei of the dog 
mediate the kinesthetic sense of the extra-ocular muscles; incomplete evidence is 
considered, and possible modes of further attack are indicated.—J. Rappoport 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1301. Meyer, F. Versuche tiber Blutdruckziigler beim Frosch. (A study 
of a blood pressure depressor in the frog.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 
215, 545-552.—Central stimulation of certain fibres of the frog’s glossopharyn- 
geal nerve lowers the blood pressure. These fibres seem in every way functionally 
comparable to the carotissinus nerves of mammals as described by Hering.—L. T. 
Spencer (Yale). 

1302. Samojloff, A., & Kisseleff, M. Zur Charakteristik der zentralen Hem- 
mungsprozesse. (On the character of the central inhibitory process.) Pfliig. 
Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 215, 699-715.—Contraction of the semitendinosus 
muscle of a decerebrate cat was inhibited by separate shocks of the contralateral 
nerve. Inhibition was measured by the action current of the muscle and by an 
optical myograph. The interval between the excitatory stimulus and the inhibi- 
tory stimulus could be raised to several tenths of a second while the inhibitory 
effect still remained very noticeable. The authors therefore question the validity 
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of the refractory phase theory of inhibition and assume the production of an 
nhibitory substance at the synapse. Several references are given in support of 
their results and conclusions.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 


[See also abstract 1356.] 
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1303. Cason, H. Genera] aspects of the conditioned response. Psychol. 
Rev., 1925, 32, 298-316.—The paper considers a number of problems relative to 
the conditioned response, for example: the theoretical possibility of double con- 
ditioning ; the mechanism of redintegration ; the acquisition of images and percep- 
tions (which topic is treated in a monistic manner) ; problems in learning, in 
thinking, ete. The discussion of the topies is illustrated by a series of diagrams. 
—P. T. Young (Illinois). 

1304. Frank, L. K. The problem of learning. Psychol. Rev., 1926, 33, 329- 
:51.—Trial and error theorists and configurationists differ on the priority of in- 
sight and configuration. There are other alternatives, one of which the author 
presents. Each situation presents a multiplicity of sequences and of stimuli, but 
confusion exists for an organism faced with a difficulty or a problem. Many 
configurations may arise from the same situation for different organisms, one of 
which will be dominant depending upon the needs and exigencies of various forms 
of life and their capacities and functional modes of response. Insight consists 
n taking stock of all the elements (italics by the reviewer) in a situation. Learn- 
ing results in an adaptation of structure and function to changing environmental 
situations. Difficulties arise from stimuli that do not permit of straightforward 
action, hence there must be a pause, a few tentative movements until the ap- 
propriate course of action is evolved. Successful behavior may proceed without 
pause or hesitation by having become set by successive stimuli to follow a smooth 
curve from one point to the next. Insight applies to behavior more generally 
known as orientation. Trial and error learning arises when the sequences which 
must be employed to meet a task are presented with a complex of irrelevant 
sequences. Accidental successes lack positive conditioning value. (Italics again 
mine.) Configurational experiments show that what configurationists mean by 
a figure or configuration is the unequivocal presentation of a sequence of stimuli 
or an order of magnitude which must take precedence over the other stimuli in 
the situation not so presented in order. Transfer of learning occurs through 
conditioning concurrent or closely consecutive stimuli which are presented by the 
natural sequence of points and events. One may respond to an order of magni- 
tude allowing wide variations from the original learning—a possible measure of 
intelligence. Learning is a process of organic integration involving the establish- 
ment of patterns of response from existing reflex ares through conditioning. 
Six problems are suggested to reveal the réle of sequences and orders.—H. Helson 

Kansas). 

1305. Greene, C. H., & Rowntree, L.G. The effect of the administration of 
excessive amounts of water on body temperature. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 80, 
230-235.—Exeessive water given to dogs through a stomach tube at half hour 
intervals decreases the body temperature even when the temperature of the water 
equals or slightly exceeds that of the body.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1306. Karplus, J. P., & Kreidl, A. Gehirn und Sympathicus. VII. Uber 
Beziehungen der Hypothalamuszentren zu Blutdruck und innerer Sekretion. 

Brain and sympathicus. VII. On the relations of the hypothalamic centers to 
blood pressure and inner secretion.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Phystol., 1927, 215, 
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667-670.—Stimulation of the hypothalamic centers raises the blood pressure. 
The effect persists after the extirpation of the hypophysis and the suprarenals. 
A second phase in the blood pressure increase, which oceurs for splane 
stimulation, is usually lacking (in eats) for the hypothalamic stimulation. 

cosis does not affect the action of the hypothalamic centers.—L. T. Spencer 
(Yale). . 

1307. Key-Aberg, H. Om tonsillektomi med siarskild hiansyn till barp. 
(Operative removal of the tonsils, especially in children.) Svenska Liikartidy.. 
1927, 24, 106—-116.—Brief outline of the growth, physiological functions, ete., of 
the tonsils. In regard to removal the writer states, ‘‘There is not one case on 
record in which it has been possible to prove detrimental effects in the organism 
which might be traced directly to the removal of the tonsils.’’ Credit is given 
American physicians for instituting operative removal 20 years ago, and condi- 
tions under which tonsils should be removed are enumerated. The necessity for 
a general rather than a local anesthetic of children is stressed, and from an ex 
perience of about 300 cases the writer describes his own surgical methods in de- 
tail—M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 

1308. Laurens, H., & Miles, A.L. The effect of unilateral labyrinthectomy 
on rotational nystagmus. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 80, 150-156.—Experimenting 
upon frogs and rabbits from which one labyrinth has been removed, these in- 
vestigators find rotatory nystagmus, but only slight if any post-rotatory nystag- 
mus, in these animals, when the direction of rotation is toward the unoperated 
side. When rotation is in the direction of the operated side, post-rotatory and 
only slight if any rotatory nystagmus is exhibited. If moving retinal images are 
eliminated by the use of blinders, both forms of nystagmus are increased or 
diminished depending upon the direction of rotation. With rotation toward the 
operated side, the compensatory movements are slight or lacking and post-rotatory 
movements extensive and numerous; with rotation toward the normal! side. there 
are marked compensatory eye movements, though not so pronounced as when the 
eyes are open, and diminished post-rotatory movements. Tilting the head for- 
ward, backward or sideways, instead of occasioning correcting eye movements in 
the opposite direction with periodic nystagmic jerks as is regularly the case in the 
normal eye, produces a passive rolling of the eye in the same direction as the tilt- 
ing in the eye on the operated side. Each eye functions for both sides, but to a 
lesser degree for the opposite side.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1309. Owre, A. Reflexes of spinal automatism. Acta Psychiat. et Neur., 
1926, 1, 260-285.—The writer offers a definition of reflexes of spinal automatism, 
describes methods of investigation, nature and intensity of stimuli (prefers a 
safety-pin to the faradic current), reflex-zone, threshold of irritability, tonus, etc. 
Flexion, crossed extension, and rare and atypical reflexes are enumerated. 
Clinical symptoms and their significance are discussed both for ‘‘incomplete 
transverse affections’’ and for ‘‘complete transverse lesion’’ (spinal cord en- 
tirely separated from the cerebrum). Six conclusions are arrived at, among 
which is the following: A warm bath of 37° C. provides the best condition for 
the scientific investigation of the reflexes of spinal automatism in man. Selected 
bibliography of 29 titles —M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 


1310. Raab, E. Uber die Bedeutung anorganischer Salze fiir das Kontrak- 
tionsvermégen vegetativer Muskeln. (On the significance of inorganic salts 
for the contractibility of vegetative muscle.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol. 
1927, 215, 651-666.—In contrast to skeletal muscle the vegetative muscle of verte- 
brates is electrically stimulable in isotonic KC] solution to which a little CaCl, is 
added. This holds between 17° and 25° C. At 37° the muscle suddenly be- 
comes paralyzed, but may be revived by cooling again. In the absence of Ca the 
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slectrie stimulability is lost—again in contrast with striped muscle. A further 
distinction is that the stimulability of vegetative muscle is raised by an isotonic 
+ 1, of an isotonic MgCl, solution.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 
' 7311. Robinson, E. 8., & Bills, A. G. Two factors in the work decrement. 
J. Exper. Psychol., 1926, 9, 415-443.—Homogeneity or heterogeneity of parts of 
an activity often has an influence upon the magnitude of the work decrement. 
Work eurves for the writing of broken and unbroken sequences of 2, 3, and 6 
etters showed the greatest decrement for the most homogeneous (2-letter) se- 
quences and the least for the 6-letter sequences. The naming of letters presented 
on cards of 100 each gave the same results. The most marked decrement for the 
latter activity oceurred when the number (ranging from 2 to 24) of different 
letters on the cards was relatively small. In order to find the limitations of this 
factor, the typewriting of unbroken sequences of 1, 2, and 3 letters, involving 1, 
9 and 3 fingers respectively, was studied. Here the decrement was the same for 
all the tasks. It seems that the decrement due to homogeneity was offset by that 
due to the probable factor of competition between part-activities in the more 
heterogeneous integrations.—Subjects’ reports showed that these tasks were 
carried on more smoothly when not closely attended to and that ‘‘blockings’”’ 
were often relieved by vocalization when the task was writing and by body and 
limb movements when the task was letter-naming.—F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

1312. Rumberger, E. K. The accuracy of timing with the stop watch. J. 
Exper. Psychol., 1927, 10, 60-61.—Comparison of ‘‘expert’’ and unskilled timers. 
“The most accurate individual of the ‘expert’ group erred by more than \% see. 
about once in 14 trials (7 per cent.) and the least accurate individual in nearly 
half his trials (47 per cent.). The corresponding gross errors of the unskilled 
were about 1 in 4 (26 per cent.) and 1 in 2 (52 per cent.).’’—F. A. Pattie (Har- 
vara). 

1313. Simonson, E. Zur Physiologie des Energieumsatzes beim Menschen. 
Ill. Weitere Beitrage zur Physiologie der Erholung bei kérperlicher Arbeit. 
On the physiology of the energy-exchange in man. III. Further contributions 
to the physiology of recuperation in bodily work.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. 
Physiol., 1927, 215, 716-742.—Recuperative capacity of an individual can be ex- 
pressed by a restitution constant which varies from individual to individual but 
is constant in several observations on the same individual, and which is independ- 
ent of variation in the energy-exchange during the work. The ratio between 
lactic acid removed during the work and that removed during the recuperation is 
a constant for the individual, varies among individuals, but is regularly smaller 
for slight work than for greater. The total lactic acid remaining at the end of 
the various periods of recuperation approaches the amount produced per unit 
working time as the period of recuperation increases. The time required to ap- 
proximate this equality is independent of the amount of lactic acid produced per 
unit working time, i.e., the amount of work output, and depends only on the 
individual factor of lactie acid accumulation. This has the practical significance 
of defining the reeuperative period required to maintain a balance between lactic 
acid production and removal.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

1314. Simonson, E. Zur Physiologie des Energieumsatzes beim Menschen. 


V. Weitere Beitriige zur Physiologie der Atmung und der Ubung. (On the 
physiology of the energy-exchange in man. V. Further contributions to the 
physiology of respiration and training.) Pfliig, Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 
215, 752-767.—A parallelism between the energy exchange and the amount of 
ventilation is again observed. The ratio between volume of reduced ventilation 
and calories of energy exchanged increases with increase in the amount of work 
but decreases with practice. This supports the conclusion that exercise increases 
the ability of the musele to remove lactic acid. The high point of the respiratory 
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quotient is reached sooner after training, which indicates, in view of the decrease 
of the ventilation, an improvement of the CO, elimination.—L. T. Spencer 
(Yale). 

1315. Simonson, E., & Riesser, O. Zur Physiologie des Energieumsatzes 
beim Menschen. IV. Zur Physiologie der Ubung. (On the physiology of the 
energy-exchange in man. IV. On the physiology of training.) Pfliig. Arch. 
f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 215, 743-751.—Training is physiologically defined as ap 
increased output ability obtained by exercise. Recuperation is improved by re. 
peated exercise of the function, although there is no reduction in the energy. 
consumption with practice. This supports Riesser’s view of training effects as 
due to a habituation to the toxin.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

1316. Smith, P. E. The induction of precocious sexual maturity by pitui. 
tary homeotransplants. Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 80, 114-125.—Previous work. 
ers have failed in experimental attempts to hasten sexual maturation by trans. 
planting pituitary tissue from a mature to a growing animal because one trans- 
plant only, which probably had only a very temporary effect, was engrafted. 
This investigator made daily transplants in female rats, beginning at the 14th 
day, and occasioned various positive evidences of sexual maturation in some cases 
by the 22d day (the normal age of weaning). Microscopie study of the genital 
systems of these animals revealed that this treatment brings about all the strue. 
tural changes characteristic of sexual maturity, while the untreated litter mate 
sisters are immature in all respects. The study makes no report of the results of 
mating these animals. The anterior pituitary produces the specific autocoid 
which occasions these changes, since grafting of the posterior lobe only has no 
influence at all upon sexual development. The anterior pituitary fails to bring 
about these changes in animals which have been ovariectomized.—M. J. Zigler 
( Wellesley). 

1317. Tinker, M. A. Reading reactions for mathematical formule. /. 
Exper. Psychol., 1926, 9, 444-467.—By means of a voice-key and kymographic 
recording apparatus reaction-times were taken and compared for the reading of 
n, m, t, x, y and the digits from 1 to 5 when in the body of formule and when 
exponents or subscripts. In the former position legibility was greater. Legi- 
bility of letters was found to decrease with decrease of size at a greater rate than 
it does for digits. Position as well as size is a factor in legibility of exponents 
and subscripts, for the characters in any part of the formule could be ‘‘found” 
quicker than named, but they could be found more quickly when in the body of 
the formula than when exponents or subscripts.—F, A. Pattie (Harvard). 

1318. Wachholder, K., & Altenburger, H. Beitrige zur Physiologie der 
willkiirlichen Bewegung. XI. Uber die Genese der Antagonistentatigkeit. 
(Contributions to the physiology of voluntary movement. XI. On the genesis 
of the antagonistic activity.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. Physiol., 1927, 215, 621- 
626.—A concept of antagonistic reaction as produced reflexively is incompatible 
with (1) its appearance at or even before the start of movement; (2) its per- 
sistence after novocainization of the muscle; and (3) the inhibition of the pro- 
prioceptive reflexes in the antagonists during voluntary movement. The action 
of the antagonists is rather to be ascribed to a central impulse.—L. 7. Spencer 
(Yale). 

1319. Wachholder, K., & Altenburger, H. Haben unsere Glieder nur eile 
Ruhelage? (Zugleich Beitrag zur Messung der bei passiven und aktiven Be 
wegungen auftretenden Elastizitatskrafte.) (Have our limbs only one resting 
position? With a contribution to the measurement of the elastic power occurring 
in active and passive movement.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges, Physiol., 1927, 216, 
627-640.—The hand may be held passively at any angle between 30° volar and 5° 
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sal without the occurrence of action currents from the muscle. Measurement 
¢ the mechanical stretch involved in movement through such positions indicates 
hat the antagonistic muscle adjusts to the different positions so that no tension 
of agonist is necessary. A range of resting positions must thus be found because 
£ the compensatory change in the resting length of the muscles.—L. T. Spencer 
Yale). 
1320. Walters, F. M. Effects of carbon monoxide inhalation upon metabo- 
lism, Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 80, 140-149.—Small animals, white rats, and less 
frequently canary birds, were placed in a metabolism chamber, a small tightly 
closed chamber through which air was drawn by the laboratory vacuum system, 
nd exposed for variable periods of time to mixtures of gas and air for the pur- 
pose of noting any changes occasioned thereby in the metabolic activity of the 
animals. Coneentrations of from .02 to .05 per cent. of gas produce little if any 
fect in short exposures of from 1 to 2 hours, but at longer periods, 4 to 6 hours, 
there is in many animals depression in rate of metabolism. Higher concentra- 
tions, .08 to .10 per cent., invariably have a depressing effect on the rate of me- 
bolism, even at very short periods of exposure. There is also a lowering of 
dy temperature w hich corresponds closely with the reduction of metabolic ac- 
ty. —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1321. Wilson, W. W. The influence of posture on the volume of the reserve 
air. Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 1926, 398.—The volume of the reserve air in man 
varies with the posture of the body. It is least in the recumbent supine position 
and greatest in the perfectly erect posture. This fact is of importance when con- 
sidering ventilation and dead spaces, and when studying abnormalities of breath- 
ing in certain pulmonary and cardiac affections—H. Banister (Cambridge). 

1322. Zchakaia, M. Uber die elastische Verkiirzung der Skelettmuskeln 
nach dem Durchschneiden der distale Sehne, (On the elastic contraction of 
skeletal muscle after section of the distal tendon.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges. 
Physiol., 1927, 215, 457-458.—The elastic contraction, after cutting the distal 
tendon, t several different muscles of the cat’s leg is approximately equal rela- 
tively and amounts to nearly 30% of the maximal extension when intact.—L. T. 
Spencer (Yale). 


[See also abstracts 1227, 1251, 1258, 1268, 1325, 1350, 1354, 1372.] 
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323. Grindley, G. C. The ‘‘direction of associations’’ in young chickens. 
Brit. J. Psychol. (Gen. Sect.) , 1927, 3, 210-221.—In chickens about ten days old 
associations ean easily be formed in an ‘‘onward direction’’ between the reaction 
to the sound of a horn and that to seeking food, but there is no evidence of a 
formation of associations in a reverse direction. The same conclusion is true of 
associations between reactions to the sound of a horn and to an electric shock.— 
F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge). 

1324. Dworkin, 8., & Finney, W. H. Artificial hibernation in the wood- 
chuck, Amer. J. Physiol., 1927, 80, 75-81.—Following an earlier study by the 
same authors and Cassidy in which artificial hibernation was induced in non- 
hibernating animals (dogs and cats), the present study imposes artificial hiberna- 
tion in the American woodchuck, in which hibernation is a prominent character- 
ist The animal is anesthetized and immersed in a cold bath to reduce body 
te mpe rature. Marked shivering follows until insulin is injected in sufficient 
quantities to produce marked hypoglycemia, when the ability of temperature 
control is lost. The animal is now poikilothermic, unable to shiver or make 
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spontaneous movements, devoid of consciousness and insensitive to pain, living 
at a greatly reduced rate of metabolic activity. —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1325. Krzywanek, F. W. Vergleichende Untersuchungen iiber die Me. 
chanik der Verdauung. I. Untersuchungen am Hund. (Comparative studies 
of the mechanics of digestion. I. Studies on the dog.) Pfliig. Arch. f. d. ges, 
Physiol., 1927, 215, 481-518.—Progress of food through the digestive tract of 
dogs was observed by X-ray at different ages. Considerable variation in the rate 
of progress occurred from day to day. Some methodological discussion is jp. 
cluded.—L. T. Spencer (Yale). 

1326. Thompson, P. K., Marsh, M., & Drinker, K. R. The effect of zinc ad- 
ministration upon reproduction and growth in the albino rat. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1927, 80, 65-74.—Albino rats were given zine salt solutions daily in 
doses of from 2 to 38 mgm. for a period of 29 weeks beginning with the 6th week 
of life. It was found that such feeding previous to mating as well as during 
pregnancy and lactation has no significant effect upon fertility, or general health, 
or the early growth of the offspring. The offspring of zine fed parents, weaned 
at the 23d day and placed on a diet having daily additions of zine, grow at a 
normal rate and to adult size.—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


[See also abstracts 1259, 1298, 1301, 1322, 1330.] 
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1327. Cooke, T. Heredity and the inheritance of titles of honour. fv». 
Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 1926, 391.—Family distinction of a stable order is of slow 
growth: reversion often follows sudden elevation. Families with a preponder- 
ance of noble endowments emerge from socially homogeneous stocks. The part 
played by environment and tradition is fundamental. There is evidence that the 
admission of incongruent elements into the ranks of the peerage, and forced 
intermarriage with inferior stocks, heralds decadence or extinction.—H. Banister 
(Cambridge). 

1328. Gates, R. R. Mendelian heredity and racial differences. J. Roy. 
Anthrop. Inst., 1925, 55, 466-481.—An examination of certain racial differences 
which it is claimed may be explained by the Mendelian segregation of inherited 
differences. Brief reference is made to eye-color and to stature, the rest of the 
paper being devoted to a discussion of the results of some recent work on the 
cephalic index problem. A suggestion as to the importance of the subject of 
blood-groups in man concludes the article—M. D. Smith (Cambridge). 

1329. Gillespie, R. D. Heredity and environment in the production of 
morbid mental reactions. Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sci., 1926, 400.—The histories 
of 53 psychoneurotic patients showed that in 17 cases many of the leading symp- 
toms could be demonstrated to be the revival in adult life of reactions impressed 
by early environmental influences. In the majority of the 17 there were evi- 
dences of mental instability in the ancestors and collaterals, but the specific 
morbid traits were directly derived from personal contact with others in their 
early environment. It seems that the illness is attributable in type to acquisi- 
tion; its occurrence depends in part on the acquired habits of reaction.—H. 
Banister (Cambridge). 

1330. Harrison, J. W. H. Experiments on the egg-laying instincts of the 
sawfly, Pontania salicis Christ., and their bearing on the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters; with some remarks on a new principle in evolution. /roc. 
Roy. Soc. Lond., 1927, 101 (B), 115-126.—The experiments show that one and 
the same species of sawfly can be broken into local races, each with its own spe- 
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cial food plant, not necessarily the same as that accepted in adjoining stations; 
that an acquired character, e.g. egg-laying instinct, can be inherited; and that in 
this way the development of new races may take place at any time. From these 
and other experiments—in which melanism, which was transmitted to offspring 
‘na normal Mendelian fashion, was induced in certain lepidopterous species by 
feeding with natural food impregnated with foreign chemical compounds—it ap- 
nears that if inseets, with specialized food plants, are transferred to other plants 
and are able to maintain themselves, new characters appear: the insects are being 
foreed along an evolutionary path away from the parent species by chemical 
action.—H. Banister (Cambridge). 

1331. Kampmeier, O. F. On sireniform monsters, with a consideration of 
the causation and the predominance of the male sex among them. Anat. Rec., 
1927. 34, 365-389.—The article contains a historical account of the mention of 
hese abnormal beings; three excellent photographs (one X-ray); a table enu- 
merating the most evident anomalies in 79 cases of this abnormality; a critical 
review of the theories of causation ; and an extensive bibliography. Considerable 
attention is given to anatomical study of the kidneys and other visceral organs.— 
H. R. Laslett (Whitman). 

1332. Myers, C.8. Heredity in its physical and mental aspects. Rep. Brit. 
Ass. Adv. Sci., 1926, 366-367.—F rom the physical standpoint definite units of 
‘‘behavior’’ exist, and are separately localizable in different structures within the 
germ cells. This is one aspect of the entire truth. For a special kind of con- 
sciousness to appear the corresponding nervous processes must pass through a 
special area of the cortex: this is not the same as regarding the area as the seat 
of that kind of consciousness. The localization of inherited qualities in chromo- 
somes may have merely a similar implication. What is inherited seems more 
akin to mind than to matter. The functioning of the whole and the interrelation 
between parts, general orderliness, and direction seem as important as a narrow 
material localization. While the physicist is generally content with analysis, the 
psychologist eonsiders the manner in which the elements are combined and real- 
izes that the elements in combination differ from the elements in isolation, and 
differ also as they form units in larger configurations. In this way the various 
phenomena of facilitation, inhibition, adaptation, ete., may be explained. Ap- 
plying this to heredity, it is suggested that the individual actually inherits a vast 
number of mutually antagonistic characters, and that their actual appearance in 
the individual’s life depends on the internal configuration and on such external 
influences as education and environment.—H. Banister (Cambridge). 

1333. Salaman, R. N. The inheritance of facial types. Rep. Brit. Ass. 
Adv. Sei., 1926, 390.—Study of Jewish facial types has shown that there is a very 
simple determining factor of roundness. This is dominant within the Jewish 
community, but is recessive when mated with the angular type of Nordic blood. 
Some relation exists between facial feature and psychological character. In the 
recognition of the rounded and angular types of faces a basis for the determina- 
tion of the correlation may be found.—H. Banister (Cambridge). 
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1334. Alexander, F. Zur Theorie der Zwangsneurosen und der Phobien. 
(A contribution to the theory of the obsessional neuroses and the phobias.) Int. 
Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1927, 13, 20-35.—It seems to be characteristic of the phobias 
that in them the punishing tendencies of the super-ego are not satisfied by symp- 
toms with the signification of a self-punishment, as is the case in the obsessional 
neurosis. The equilibrium between the repressing forces is therefore not estab- 
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lished in the ease of the phobias. The continuously threatening anxiety, which 
is pure anxiety of conscience, shows that the claims of the conscience have not 
been satisfied. The ego has not yet learned to settle accounts with its super-ego 
by bearing the more painful symptoms by which the obsessional neurotic gains 
some freedom for his aggressive instinets—C. Moron (San Francisco). 

1335, Behrendt, F. Das mystische Erlebnis and seine Beziehung zur 
Erotik. (The mystic experience and its relation to erotism.) Psychol. u. Med. 
1926, 2, 47-64.—This paper contains a discussion (not entirely unsympathetic 
of the phenomena of religious ecstasy. Although the writer’s point of view is 
more or less Freudian, he does not stress erotic factors in the grosser sense of the 
adjective. He connects religious eestasy with Plato’s eros in its highest form, 
the contemplative love of God. He regards this ecstasy as a sort of autohypnosis, 
due on the one hand to rigid attention to an idea so general as to be without sug- 
gestive content, and on the other to strong emotion. His position is fortified by 
quotations from well-known mystics, and especially by St. Theresa’s introspec. 
tive account of the states of prayer preceding ecstasy. The swing of the mystic 
between the poles of exaltation and depression is emphasized.—E. A. Mc(. 
Gamble (Wellesley ). 

1336. Burrow, T. The reabsorbed affect and its elimination. Brit. J. Med. 
Psychol., 1926, 6, 209-218.—The author’s object is to suggest a generic source of 
the neurosis. The germ, or central fact of the neurosis, is revealed in its most 
constant characteristic, namely, the opposition, from the patient’s point of view, 
that exists between him and his environment. This felt opposition has its be- 
ginning in a distorted notion given to the child concerning his relation to the 
world. He is taught that whatever affects him pleasantly is good, and whatever 
affects him unpleasantly is bad. The pleasant or unpleasant affects which 
things, situations, and persons arouse in him are thus projected as the final and 
irreducible character of those things, situations, and persons. Now, as the world 
at large does not accept these arbitrary judgments, the individual, striving to 
maintain his position of authority, is always on guard, and becomes habitually 
resistant to the course of events. This resistance, the author maintains, is the 
central core of the neurosis, and around it arise all the well-known symptoms. 
The author then suggests that treatment must be such as to bring about the recall 
or reabsorption of the projected affects, thus restoring the individual to his 
primal integrity, which, by resolving his isolation, and putting him into a fresh 
continuity with his environment, will permit him to eliminate these affects 
through overt adjustive reactions.—J. D. Bryden (Clark). 

1337. Chang, Y. C. Hair-fetichism and brow-fetichism. Chinese J. Psy- 
chol., 1924, 3, No. 3, pp. 21.—This article presents a preliminary and a main 
study of hair-fetichism and brow-fetichism of the Chinese as seen in the lyric 
poems written by poets of Tang, Sung, Yuan, and Ming dynasties. The data of 
the main study was gotten exclusively from the Tang dynasty, because that was 
the most flourishing period in Chinese poetry. The method was to classify 
every sentence that describes the lady, woman, or girl in the poem and to note 
which part of the body is most frequently described. The preliminary study 
ascertained that in 130 poems thus analyzed hair and brow were described six 
times more frequently than the average of all the other parts of the body taken 
together. The main study gave special emphasis to these two parts of the body, 
and 510 Tang poems selected from a condensed collection were used as material. 
Altogether 72 items were classified. Hair was described slightly more frequently 
than brow but surprisingly more frequently than the average of all parts other 
than the brow; six times when only direct reference to it was considered but ten 
times when everything re!ating to it was also considered. Clothing, laughing, and 
pillow were among the next. Strangely to the Westerners, the eye of a woman 
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was little appreciated by the Chinese. It comes seventeenth in the list. This 
was explained by the author as due to the fact that, being dark, the Chinese eye 
does not reflect light very well and that it is not deep enough. Contrary to the 
inference drawn by the sex psychologist, H. Ellis, the Chinese woman’s feet were 
here found least liked by the Chinese, as shown by the fact that only five sentences 
out of the 510 poems analyzed deseribe or appraise the woman’s feet. The au- 
thor thus disproved that the Chinese husband is more interested in his wife’s feet 
than in her face, as erroneousiy asserted by Ellis. The reasons for the prevalence 
of hair-fetichism and brow-fetichism are that hair to the Chinese is a symbol of 
love and brow one of sorrow.—S. Chou (Stanford). 

1338. Coriat, I. The oral-erotic components of stammering. Int. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1927, 8, 56-62.—Stammering implies an excessive oral-erotism and a re- 
production of sucking movements in addition to the narcissistic over-valuation of 
the speech and thought functions, and a conflict about the use of obscene words. 
Analysis of the oral libido is therefore a surer method of radical cure than the 
speech training which actually reinforces the infantile pleasure instead of minim- 
izing it—C, Moxon (San Francisco). 

1339. Ferenczi, 8. Zur Kritik der Rankschen ‘‘Technik der Psychoanal- 
yse.’’ (A criticism of the Rankian ‘‘Technique of Psychoanalysis.’’) Int. 
Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1927, 13, 1-9.—Writing from the viewpoint of the classical, 
historical, Freudian analytie technique, Ferenczi criticises adversely all the in- 
novations of Rank based on his theories in ‘‘The Trauma of Birth.’’ At one 
point Ferenezi admits his difficulty in keeping the degree of ‘‘cold-bloodedness”’ 
demanded by seience.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 

1340. Glover, J. Notes on an unusual form of perversion. Int. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1927, 8, 10-24.—Case of a man who obtained pleasure from seeing a 
certain type of woman drink alcohol, and afterwards from gaining possession of 
her shoes. Compulsive symptoms and anxiety were present. Glover finds evi- 


dence of the chief pathogenic fixation being at the suckling stage. He finds evi- 
dence of a severe birth trauma, and a still more severe weaning trauma, followed 
by strong ambivalent feeling to the mother, and strong repressed wish to identify 
with the mother as a means of avoiding Oedipus guilt——C. Moxon (San Fran- 


1341. Klein, M. The psychological principles of infant analysis, Int. J. 
Psychoanal., 1927, 8, 25-37.—By using the material given by play, it is possible 
to remove the neurotic anxiety, guilt and other symptoms. Only after strong re- 
sistanees have been removed will the children admit that (e.g.) their aggressive 
acts were directed against real objects and not merely against substitutes like 
dolls. Analysis is followed by a better relation to the parents and a more suc- 
cessful adaptation to the environment.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 

1342. Landauer, K. Automatismen, Zwangsneurose und Paranoia. (Au- 
tomatisms, obsessional neurosis and paranoia.) Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1927, 
13, 10-17.—Landauer shows how an automatism can be replaced by an obsessional 
symptom. For example, a man while shaving used to play with his watch chain, 
and repeatedly took out his watch without looking at the time. When the man 
became convineed by the analytic evidence that this automatism was a masturba- 
tion equivalent, his guilty conscience replaced the act by a new symptom. When 
sharpening his razor his eyes began to itch and he had the obsessive fear that he 
would rub them and pierce his eyes with the razor.—C. Mozon (San Francisco). 

1343. Morgan, C. L. Individual and person. Rep. Brit. Ass. Adv. Sct., 
1926, 402.—Each of us is both individual and person. Individuality is unique 
and unshareable; personality is comprehensive, is what we share with others, 
within some type.—H. Banister (Cambridge). 
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1344. Miiller-Braunschweig, C. Uber einige Hauptbegriffe der psycho. 
analytischen Psychologie und ihre Erfahrungsquellen. (Some important ep. 
cepts of psychoanalytic psychology and their experimental sources.) Psychol, y 
Med., 1926, 2, 39-46.—This paper is an illuminating summary of Freud’s psy. 
chology in its latest phases. The doctrine of the ‘‘Ich,’’ the ‘‘Es’’ and the 
‘*Uber-Ich’’ is emphasized. Through the summary runs the thesis that Freudian 
psychology is really experimental, since the free association of the psychoanalytic 
procedure takes place under controlled conditions. The older experimental psy 
chology obseured the nature of mental life because it constantly assumed that it 
was uniform and self-consistent. Dealing only with normal minds, it failed to 
observe the dynamic nature of mental phenomena and the interplay of opposing 
forees.—E, A. McC, Gamble (Wellesley). 

1345. Penrose, L. 8. Some psychoanalytical notes on negation. Jn/. J. 
Psychoanal., 1927, 8, 47-52.—Negation represents a complete withdrawal from 
reality ; assertion is indicative of the aggressive, sadistic attitude towards externa! 
objects. Both states show a disharmony between the conscious and the uneon- 
scious; whereas affirmation is the mark of harmony between the two, with the 
acceptance of the external world as real, which is characteristic of the genital 
phase of development.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 

1346. Roback, A. A. Is psychoanalysis a Jewish movement? B’nai Brith 
Mag., 1926, 40, 198 ff. ; 238-239.—A brief but comprehensive review of the facts 
of the predominance of Jews in the movement, and an elaboration of the theory 
that they are peculiarly fitted for it because ‘‘ analytical in a psychological sense’ 
(i.e., philosophical) and because gifted with a unique sensitivity to symbolism; 
this in opposition to the (emotionally toned, as the author believes) conclusion of 
Freud himself that the Jew is the bearer of the new doctrine because fitted to 
endure misunderstanding and persecution.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1347. Rohde, E. Climacterium virile. Svenska Likartidn., 1927, 24, 3-13.— 
Historical account and critical discussion of ‘‘the male c!imacterium,’’ a sexually 
critical period in men similar to the menopause in women. The critical age 
period for men is given somewhat differently by the various investigators, viz., 
40-45 (Marcus and de Fleury), 45-55 (Hollander), 47-57 (Mendel), 55-63 
(Rankin), and 54-60 (Rohde). The duration of the climacterium may vary 
from 8—10 months to 3 years—in more pronounced cases. While very few mental 
and physiological disturbances may be observed in some cases, in others definite 
clinical syndromes are apparent, which call for primarily mental therapy as the 
main method of treatment. On the whole prognosis should be good and there are 
even cases (Rohde) in which actual afflictions like epilepsy have been found to 
disappear with the onset of the climacterium. The writer elucidates his topic by 
reference to a selected bibliography of nine titles, covering a very recent period, 
1909-22, while the first treatise in the field dates back to 1831 (Redan). The 
only reference in English is: Church; Nervous and mental disturbances of the 
male climacterium; J. Amer. Med. Assn., 1910.—M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 

1348. Symons, N. J. Does masochism necessarily imply the existence of a 
death instinct? Jnt. J. Psychoanal., 1927, 8, 33-46.—The masochist never seeks 
pain as an end in itself, but only as a means to a pleasant libidinal satisfaction, 
and as a means to the prevention of painful guilt feeling. Masochism in all its 
forms is therefore compatible with the pleasure principle. This is also true of 
the repetition compulsion, since it is less painful, e.g., unconsciously to repeat the 
painful experiences of the Oedipus situation than to reproduce the suffering in 
the form of memories. Therefore Freud’s postulate of a death instinct is not 
justified to explain the facts adduced in ‘‘Beyond the Pleasure Principle.’’— 


C. Moxon (San Francisco). 
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1349. Taylor, M. P. A father pleads for the death of his son. Jnt. J. Psy- 
shoanal., 1927, 8, 53-55.—An example from Shakespeare’s Richard II of the un- 
inseious projection of guilt from the father, York, to the son, Aumerle, whose 

arious punishment is demanded by York.—C. Moron (San Francisco). 


[See also abstracts 1229, 1264, 1270, 1316, 1324, 1355, 1380, 1383, 1403, 1436.] 
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1350. Baclin, E. Untersuchungen iiber die Wirkung intravendser Adrenal- 
ininjektionen auf den Blutdruck bei Dementia Praecox und manisch-depres- 
sivem Irresein. (Investigations of the effect on blood pressure of intravenous 
‘njections of adrenalin in dementia praecox and manic depressive psychosis.) 
Acta Psychiat. et Neur., 1926, 1, 232-259.—During the last fifteen years psy- 
chiatric literature has been marked by numerous investigations on the possible 
relationship between certain psychoses and changes in the vegetative nervous sys- 
tem and the endocrine glands. The influence of the adrenalin on the blood pres- 
sure of the insane has been given special attention. Following a critically his- 
torieal review, the writer submits his conclusions from injections of adrenalin on 
58 (physically well) dementia-praecox male patients, of ages 19-50, and 10 of 
ages 36-52. Technique is described in detail and the results are elucidated by 
tables, graphs, and ease-histories. The often conflicting results of earlier in- 
vestigations are ascribed to their use of subcutaneous instead of intravenous in- 
jections. Extensive bibliography, German and Scandinavian references only.— 
M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 

1351. Baruk, H. Les troubles mentaux dans les tumeurs cérébrales; étude 
clinique, pathogenique; traitement. (Mental disturbances in cases of cerebral 
tumor; clinical and pathogenic study; treatment.) Paris: Doin. Pp. 396.— 
The author has made personal systematic examinations of cerebral tumors that 
he encountered. He has studied 30 cases, to which he adds 25 cases examined by 
Dr, Souques, all 55 having been anatomicaliy verified. Among these 55 cases he 
has found 15 with grave psychie disturbances and 26 with slight ones. In cases 
of cerebral tumor there is especially marked a slowing up of mental operations; 
an imperfect memory-fixation; hardly any weakening of spontaneous attention; 
association and evoeation of images is very difficult. On the other hand, the 
higher functions, e.g., logical reasoning, voluntary attention, ete., are less affected, 
which permits effort, but only a short effort because of great fatigability. From 
the viewpoint of the diagnosis of localization it may be said that the early ap- 
pearance of a profound psychical weakness indicates a tumor of the frontal lobe 
or of the corpus callosum, that the disturbances of sleep and of psychic habits 
indicate most frequently a tumor of the basal ganglia or of the mesencephalon 
and that the psycho-sensory disturbances, hallucinations, and specific intellectual 
disturbances forming the basis of aphasia, of agnosis and apraxis generally indi- 
cate tumors of the parieto-temporo-occipital region. Furthermore, apart from 
the localization of the tumor, its action at a distance must be considered, espe- 
cially as refleeted in intereranial hypertension and cerebral oedema. The work 
has three parts: (1) general description of the symptoms—semeiological analysis 
and various cerebral localizations; (2) detailed account of the observations, espe- 
cially from the viewpoint of mental disturbance; (3) anatomico-pathological re- 
searches and treatment. A bibliography of 276 titles concludes the work.—Math, 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1392, Blumenau, L, Versuch einer physiologischen Auffassung der Hys- 
terie. (An attempt at a physiological conception of hysteria.) J. f. Psychol. 
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u. Neurol., 1927, 34, 243-249.—The psychogenic explanation of hysteria requires 
the bridging of the gap between the subjective and the objective. Pawlow’s sug. 
gestion of the conditioned reflex as a means of studying neuroses in dogs has the 
virtue of being objective in all its description. Dogs rescued from a flood and 
others intensely stimulated were found by Pawlow to have lost previously con. 
ditioned reflexes. This approaches the condition of human hysteria. Pawlow 
calls this ‘‘inner inhibition.’’ This inhibition appears abruptly and seems to 
irradiate to adjacent centers. It seems to be an active principle which produces 
a break-down of cortical connections. The occurrence of such an event has been 
previously suggested to account for hysterical symptoms, sleep, ete., by Sollier, 
Knotte, Claparéde and others. These writers have for the most part assumed 
too specific a localization of the higher associative functions. Neither is there a 
specific center for each of such higher functions, nor do patients suffering from 
specifie cortical lesions exhibit the typical symptoms of hysteria. The connee- 
tions affected are actually a network of bonds spread over the whole cerebral 
cortex. It is this network or associational complex which is inhibited and whose 
inhibition frequently spreads by induction (irradiation) to related complexes, 
Such complexes become inhibited in this sense (1) when they are temporarily 
inhibited at the moment of the conditioning event (paralysis of fear, ete.) ; (2 

when they are by chance called into play during a moment of nervous excitement 
(choking) ; (3) when they are concerned with reactions depressed during organic 
disease (aphonia after laryngitis) ; and (4) when they are depressed by individ- 
ual associations (hydrophobia after seeing a dog drink from a glass; reprodue- 
tion of symptoms of a known disease). Occasionally inhibition oceurs through 
association by contrast (negativism). Certain hysterical reactions may be due 
to a paradoxical phase, such as has been shown for nerve fibres and for the cere- 
bral cortex, when an excitatory stimulus passes into an inhibitory phase on being 
increased. Hysteria, then, is a disturbance of the temporary cortical connections, 
seldom of ones deeply fixed, and appears very like a conditioned neurosis.—l. T. 
Spencer (Yale). 

1353. Dawson, 8., & Conn, J.C. M. Effect of encephalitis lethargica on the 
intelligence of children. Arch. Dis. in Childhood, 1926, 357-368.—A record of 
the results obtained by the application of Binet mental tests to children suffering 
from encephalitis lethargica. The conditions and procedure in the 46 cases 
tested are explained and comparisons are made between the mental ratios of 
encephalitic and other patients, between cases of long and short duration, and 
between tests and retests. Definite statistical evidence of mental deterioration is 
supplied. The types and degrees of arrested development at varying ages are 
diseussed together with the kinds of mental disturbance consequent upon these.— 
M. D. Smith (Cambridge). 

1354, Delmas-Marsalet, M. P. Les réflexes de posture dans la démence 
précoce catatonique. Etat catatonique et volonté. (Reflexes of posture in 
catatonic dementia praecox. Catatonie condition and will.) C. r. Soc. biol., 
1926, 95, 1351-1354.—The reflex of, posture in catatonic dementia and the same 
reflex in the parkinsonian syndromes yield very different graphic pictures. 
There is persistence of attitude in the dementia praecox patient, a condition 
which the author thinks he ought not to attribute solely to an exaggeration of 
the reflexes of posture, but also to the intervention of another factor which pre- 
sents all the characteristics of a voluntary and variable motor-intervention ; this 
may be considered as a psycho-physiological disturbance going back to the con- 
cept of negativism, as against the action of the pressure sensation or the sensa- 
tion of fatigue-——Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1355. de Saussure, R. Notes sur un cas de coléres postencéphalitiques. 
(Notes on a ease of pathological attacks of anger following epidemic encepha- 
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tis.) J. de Neur. et de Psychiat., 1926, 26, 627-629.—De Saussure has reported 
1» interesting ease of epide mie encephalitis in which there was apparent recovery, 
with a change, however, in the character of the patient. X belongs to an intel- 
tual family. Father and brothers are normal; the mother is eccentric. No 
nathological conditions were noted until at the age of 17 X had an attack of 
oe ular rheumatism with endocarditis from which he made complete recovery. 
the age of 19 X developed epidemic encephalitis. The symptoms persisted 
‘+> 2 number of months and then subsided; the recovery was apparently com- 
Prior to his illness X had been of a quiet, gentle disposition, but after 
very from encephalitis he began to have attacks of anger which were aroused 
ere trifles; these attacks were infrequent, but occurred in series, once or 
a month. He became subject to nightmares and also to spells of drowsi- 
ness after the midday meal. There remained, however, no organic traces of 
phalitis; vision was normal, reflexes normal, no tremors. There was no 
disturbance of the intelligence. Following his recovery X was able to pass the 
hacealaureate examination; his class work was as good as it had been before his 
illness; the only difference that he noticed was that he became more readily 
fatigued. De Saussure induced hypnosis, suggesting to X that, in the future, he 
would be able to control his atta:ks of anger, that he would have no nightmares 
and no drowsiness after meals. The unfavorable symptoms disappeared, but it 
was necessary to repeat the psychological treatment every four or five months in 
order to prevent the reappearance of the attacks of anger. De Saussure points 
out that it is very unusual to find a psychological symptom as the sole sequel to 
epidemie encephalitis. It is possible that X’s age may be a factor of great im- 
portance in determining the effect of the disease upon the intelligence. In fact, 
with very few exceptions, the adult does not suffer a mere arrest of the intelli- 
nee following encephalitis; he may, however, develop a psychosis.—K. Brous- 
seau (Mills). 

1356. Hirsch, E. Spina bifida cervicalis occulta mit Brown-Séquardschen 
Symptomenkomplex und Aussparung der Achselhohle aus der Sensibilitats- 
stérung. (Spina bifida cervicalis occulta with Brown-Séquard’s syndrome 
and exclusion of the axilla from the disturbance of sensibility.) (From Psy- 
chiatr. Klin. in Prag, Vorst. O. Pétzl.) Jahrb. f. Psychiat. u. Neur., 1927, 45, 
1-19.—The findings concerning the disturbance of sensibility on the day after 
the accident to the patient (22-year-old girl) were as follows: complete anaes- 
the sia for all sensations on the right side from the fifth cervical segment down- 
wards; on the left side (the side of the motor paralysis ) from the same segment 
downwards there was a hyperaesthesia, expressed in C, and C, anaesthesia for 
all sensations. Two days after the injury a previously undescribed exclusion of 
the axilla from the otherwise completely anaesthetic right side was noticed, in 
the beginning an insignificant hypaesthesia, then complete sensibility. On the 
same day something similar appeared in the genital area (as already found by 
Karplus in 1924). The author remarks upon the peculiar character of the 
favored areas as erogenous zones, and upon other cases of a ‘‘spotted’’ anaesthe- 
sla In tabes—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1357. Horrax, G. Differential diagnosis of tumors primarily pineal and 
primarily pontile. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 17, 179-192.—(1) The initial 
symptoms in all the pineal group were those due to increased intracranial pres- 
sure, most frequently headache, but occasionally failing vision and vomiting. 
Only one third of the pontile cases began in this manner. Therefore, it may be 
said that when the differential diagnosis between the two situations is in doubt, a 
history starting with pressure symptoms is strong evidence in favor of a pineal 
tumor; whereas conversely, the cases that begin in other ways, such as with 


diplopia, squint, numbness or weakness of one side, facial palsy and the like, are 
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almost certainly pontile lesions. (2) When difficulty in hearing existed, it was 
always recognized subjectively as bilateral by the pineal group, and always rp. 
ferred to a single ear by the pontile. (3) Pressure on the sensorimotor pathway 
was manifested only twice, and that very slightly in the pineal group. In the 
pontile cases, 60 per cent. presented an outspoken hemiplegia or hemihypesthesia 
which when present was always opposite a facial weakness if such existed. (4 
Conjugate movement of the eyeballs upward above the horizontal plane was im. 
possible in nearly one half (47 per cent.) of the pineal cases. This sign, when 
present, would seem to be pathognomonic of a pineal tumor, as it was not present 
in any of the pontile group. (5) Peripheral involvement of the fifth, seventh, 
ninth and twelfth cranial nerves was practically absent in the pineal cases, and 
relatively frequent in the pontile. (6) Pseudocerebellar signs were present and 
outspoken in 90 per cent. of the total thirty patients. A discussion follows,— 
I. Rappoport (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

1358. Jelliffe, 8. E. The mental pictures in schizophrenia and in epidemic 
encephalitis; their alliances, differences and a point of view. Amer. J. Psy. 
chiat., 1927, 6, 413-465.—Discussion of the two diseases, which present certain 
behavioristic similarities. Emphasis is laid upon the function of symbols ip 
schizophrenia as being as capable of producing changes in bodily structure as 
toxins or other mechanically considered noxae. The more prolonged or residual, 
or progressive chronic phases of encephalitis are dealt with. The akinetic and 
hyperkinetic motility disturbances are seen to be complex, and in the encephalitis 
frame, the more complex schizophrenic panel is partly dissected. The ence. 
phalitie closely imitates the catatonic picture in some motor disturbances, where 
a lack of spontaneity is associated with rigidity, but in the encephalitie the whole 
thing is readily resolved by outside influences. Echolalia, echopraxia, echo- 
graphia and micrographia are discussed in this connection. In the muscle hyper. 
kinesias, the Schnautzkramp, faciai distortions, bizarre movements, occupational 
perseverations, etc., are seen the structural correlates of parts of the complex 
schizophrenic symbolisms; and study of the encephalitic movements enables one 
to resolve some of the components of the much more complex ‘‘feeling’’ envisaged. 
Forced movement brings out one interesting characteristic of the encephalitic 
rigidity ; the flexibilitas cerea of the catatonic is quite a different response. The 
encephalitiec tends more to rationalization, the schizophrenic toward a distorted 
symbolism. In the phenomenon of negativism the encephalitic dynamics are 
simpler, i.e., utilizing lower reflex pathways, than the schizophrenic. In the 
histopathological picture, schizophrenic changes are seen more as parenchymatous 
degenerations, and have a widespread non-neurological pathology as well, while 
encephalitis shows vascular infiltrating extravasation. A more monistic concep- 
tion of the phenomena in question is desired; and a fuller understanding of the 
complexities of human behavior may be expected from studying the less complete 
dissolution of mental function in encephalitis—B. Kendall (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

1359. Klemperer, E. Untersuchungen iiber den Stoffwechsel bei manischen 
und depressiven Zustandsbildern. II. Mitteilung. Veriainderungen des Kal- 
ziums- und Kaliumspiegels des Gesamtblutes. (Researches on chemical changes 
accompanying manic and depressive hallucinations. II. Communication. 
Changes of the calcium and potassium mirror of blood specimens.) Jahrb. f. 
Psychiat. u. Neur., 1927, 45, 32-62.—The calcium and potassium values measured 
in forty eases according to the methods of Kramer and Tisdall yielded no con- 
sistent correlation with corresponding states of excitability in the patient. 
However, one may assume that the manic-depressive hallucinations may be 
brought into relation with rhythmie changes of the ion concentration in the body 
which are already physiologically known. In cases of melancholy without anx- 
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oty affect, the calcium mirror was below normal; in cases of melancholy ae- 
en mpanied by anxiety, however, it was above normal ; in cases of melancholic 
stupor, a very low calcium value and a very much raised potassium value were 
observed, which was reduced in the case of manie symptoms. The treatise is ac- 
companied by a full bibliography.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1360, Nyiro, J. Uber die Hysterie. (On hysteria.) Psychiat. Neur. Woch., 
1927, 29, 27-30.—(Festschr. f. G. Olah.) Referring to Freud, Kretschmer and 
Storeh, hysteria is traced to a ‘‘ phylogenetically defectively developed constitu- 
tion’’ in which the thymus-psyche often overshadows the noé-psyche. It is only 
a special kind of reaction, not a ‘‘qualitatively pathological constitution.’’ The 
more a person is developed, the stronger must be the surrounding influences in 
order to make him react in a primitive hysterical manner. Disconnected mental 
shocks may be the immediate reason, but it is mostly a casual insignificant reason 
that leads to the explosion of a long growing tension. The destructive factors 
that obstruet development are naturally important, but practically the most im- 
portant causes are the stabilization of the youthful hysterical character by bad 
education and bad example.—W. Wirth (Leipzig). 

1361. Stookey, B. Adhesive spinal arachnoiditis simulating spinal cord 
tumor. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1927, 17, 151-178.—(1) Adhesive spinal arach- 
noiditis may give rise to spinal cord signs that are differentiated with difficulty 
from spinal cord tumors. (2) Arachnoid cysts, leptomeningeal cysts, arach- 
noiditis adhesiva eireumscripta, circumscribed serous spinal meningitis and 
chronic spinal meningitis are terms used apparently to designate various degrees 
of the same pathologie process. (3) The terms arachnoiditis adhesiva circum- 
seripta spinalis and arachnoiditis adhesiva diffusa spinalis are probably the best 
of the deseriptive terms. However, since no blood vessels normally exist in the 
arachnoid and no evidence of ingrowth of blood vessels has been found, it is a 
misnomer, strictly speaking, to use the term arachnoiditis. (4) A careful investi- 
gation of all sources of possible meningeal infections should be gone into in each 
ease as possible etiologic factors. (5) Interference with spinal cord conduction 
is produced by interference with the normal dorsal and ventral movements of the 
spinal cord during each respiration. This is a slow insidious trauma, comparable 
in its effects to the slow insidious paralysis that develops in the ulnar nerve after 
fracture of the humeral condyle. In the more complete forms of arachnoid ad- 
hesions, the weight of the impounded column of cerebrospinal fluid is an addi- 
tional factor, though this is only seldom found. (6) When the adhesions are 
diffuse and widespread they are beyond operative approach, and consequently in 
the diffuse form operation is useless; but when the adhesions are circumscribed 
and the spinal cord is freed from them, the operative results are good. (7) 
Arachnoid adhesions are to be suspected when a prolonged progressive history of 
spinal cord signs is presented. The average duration of symptoms in half of the 
cases was more than nine years. (8) Manometric examination of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid shows either complete or nearly complete subarachnoid obstruction, 
without, however, any increase in the total protein content. (9) Mechanism of 
the obstruction by adhesions without venous stasis suggests further evidence in 
support of the view of an increase in the total protein content of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid in spinal cord compression as due to interference with the venous 
circulation with diapedesis. (10) A prolonged history, a positive cerebrospinal 
manometric result and a normal total protein content of the cerebrospinal fluid 
are the most important diagnostic points in the differential diagnosis from spinal 
cord neoplasms.—I. Rappoport (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 1242, 1329, 1342, 1383, 1400, 1416, 1439.] 
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1362. Bally, C. Le langage et la vie. (Language and life.) Scientific 
Library. Paris: Payot, 1926. Pp. 237.—A collection of applications of funda. 
mental questions of language in relation to individual and social life. The author 
emphasizes especially problems of stylisties, a discipline which for him represents 
the expression of sentiments in common speech. In the first part he studies 
language and life in their relationship (the functioning of language and life: the 
evolution of language and life). Language is the servant neither of pure reason 
nor of art; it is engaged in the service of life, which always tends towards action. 
Therefore, apparently objective ideas are filled with affectivity by the contact 
with real life ; language seeks continually to translate the subjectivity of thought. 
and creates expressive deviations. Language evolves thus with the people, it 
gives the appearance of a succession of changes, although we cannot say with cer. 
tainty that there is progress. In the second part, the longest, Bally approaches 
the question of stylistic and general linguistics (two conceptions of stylistics: the 
field of stylistics; phonetics; vocabulary ; syntax; written language and spoken 
language ; stylistics and historical method). In the third part, he considers the 
mechanism of the linguistic method of expression. There are two ways to deter. 
mine the character of a language: (1) to compare its means of expression with 
those of another language; (2) to compare among themselves the principal ex- 
pression types of the same language in different surroundings by studying the 
effects which they produce on the sensibility of the speaking and listening per. 
son. The author prefers the study of the spoken language, for the written lan- 
guage is outside of real life; but this latter is useful when it is studied as a fune- 
tion of the spoken language. Moreover, the stylistics of a language ought to 
operate over a well determined period of its evolution, ought to attach itself to 
all manifestations of the linguistic life of the idiom, (vocabulary, syntax, sounds, 
ete.) and refer especially to the expression types that this language utilizes in 
order to express the movements of the mental life. The fourth part deals with 
transmitted language and acquired language, and the fifth and last part, the 
mother tongue and the formation of mind. The study of a foreign language is 
sterile as long as one has not delved into the mother tongue in all directions, for 
the study of the foreign language improves by being supported by the mother 
tongue, whose knowledge it perfects by emphasizing the differences between the 
two. No bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1363. Beuick, M. D. The limited social effect of radio broadcasting. 
Amer, J. Sociol., 1927, 32, 615-622.—‘‘ Broadcasting does not encourage associa- 
tion or herding, and can, therefore, never compete injuriously with the theater, 
the concert, the church, or the motion picture.’’—E. A. Esper (Illinois). 

1364. Brennan, F.M. The relation between musical capacity and perform- 
ance, Psychol. Monog., 1926, 36, 190-248.—Relationships between tests of musi- 
eal capacity and measures (ratings) of musical performance. The subjects were 
20 selected students of music. Although several sources of error were in evi- 
dence, the student with a superior musical capacity record tends to excel in 
musical performance. Individual tests which give the highest index to perform- 
ance ability are tonal memory, intensity control, motility, simple reaction, and 
rhythm. Musical training is more important in performance than in capacity 
tests.—F. A. C. Perrin (Texas). 

1365. Chang, Y.C. The attention-value of the Chinese national game Mab- 
Jong. Chinese J. Psychol., 1925, 3, No. 4.—The rapid increase in exportation of 
this national game to almost every nation on the globe, especially this country, 
leads the author for the first time to consider it seriously from the psychological 
point of view. In the first place, Mah-Jong material is artistic. It is made o! 
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hamboo and animal bone, or sometimes entirely of ivory. The dimensions are of 
she golden section. Considering the elaborate carving, it is a piece of art itself. 
The three fundamental colors, red, blue and green, are used for decoration. In 
umber, the ecards excel all card-games. The variety and kinds of cards suggest 
democratic spirit, permit all sorts of combinations and create every kind of fun. 
In the second place, Mah-Jong stimulates thinking and reasoning. Memory, 
inference and imagination are all duly exercised. And lastly, Mah-Jong gives a 
»leasant sensation of touch, and the very noise of playing it is pleasing. It com- 
ines the merit of those games purely of chance and those purely of skill, and is 
of the marvelous inventions of modern times.—S. Chou (Stanford). 
1366. Chang, Y. C. The geographical distribution of Chin Shih during the 
Ching Dynasty. Chinese J. Psychol., 1926, 4, No. 1—Data on 24,451 men in 
China upon whom were conferred the degree of Chin Shih during the Ching 
Dynasty (1644-1911) show that the provinces of Kiangsu and Chekiang, two of 
the twenty districts tabulated, contributed 22% of all. Among 342 of the 
24.451 who were awarded special honors the same two provinces contributed 58%. 
Weighting by the number of counties in the districts, according to which the 
candidates were apportioned, alters the order somewhat, but the same two prov- 
inces lead by a wide margin. The author justifies his selection of material upon 
the reason that the examinations for the degree were such a universal institution 
in China and were largely tests of intelligence. He seems to suggest a direct in- 
fluence of physical geography upon intelligence, aside from heredity or economic 
and cultural faetors.—E. Shen (New York). 

1367. Chu, J.P. The geographical, educational, and vocational distribution 
of contemporary men of eminence in China. Chinese J. Psychol., 1926, 4, No. 
1.—Data on 750 persons from ‘‘Who’s Who in China’’ and ‘‘The China Year 
Book’? show that 59% of the whole were contributed by the four provinces of 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, Chili, and Kwangtung. Kiangsu and Chekiang lead in pub- 
lie service and in edueation, while Kwangtung leads in business and industry 
and Chili in military men. 77% of all have been trained under the new system 
of education and 51% have been abroad. Of the latter American contributes 
22%, Japan 19%, and Europe 10%. The author recognizes the inadequate 
standards used in both publications.—EZ, Shen (New York). 

1368. Department of Judiciary, Japanese Government. Abstracts from the 
24th report of judiciary statistics. Archives of the Judiciary Department, 
Japanese Imperial Government, 1924 (not for sale).—In number of prisoners in 
1922, Hokkaido prefecture, having 305.3 prisoners per 100,000 population, leads 
the other prefectures ; Tokyo with 254 per 100,000 comes next ; Hyogo with 181.4 
per 100,000 is the last. 1025 prisoners are under 18 years, 1555 under 20 years, 
and 38,731 above 20 years. As to the health of the prisoners, the average number 
of patients in prison per day is 206. The frequency of sickness per capita in im- 
prisonment decreased from 1.51 in 1913 to 1.31 in 1922. In 1920, prisoners’ pro- 
tective agencies numbered 40 and handled 3929 cases. In 1922, 448 agencies are 
operating, handling an average of 160 cases per agency.—J. G. Yoshioka (Cali- 
rornia ). 

_ 1369. Déring, M. Richtlinien fiir den kinderpsychologischen Sachver- 
standigen in Sexualprozessen. (Correct procedure for the child psychology 
expert in sexual eases.) Péd-psychol. Arbeit., 1924, 13, 164-214—In Saxony 
child psyehology experts are consulted as witnesses in sexual cases in which 
children are concerned as witnesses and in which the one accused denies. The - 
work construets an external framework of a modern sexual case and describes the 
activity of the expert on the basis of casuistical material, distinguishes his.right- 
ful position, diseusses the method of giving opinion and presents information, 
suggestions, points of view, advice, etc. In conclusion the pertinent literature is 
compiled.—M. Déring .(Leipzig). 


one 
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1370. Drever, J. Psychological aspects of our penal system. Rep. Brit. 
Ass. Adv. Sei., 1926, 219-230.—Drever traces the development of the present 
penal system through four stages, which may be designated the vindictive, the 
retributive, the protective or deterrent, and the reformatory or curative. The 
stages are not mutually exclusive; each is evident in the present system. The 
effects, both on the individual and on society, of punishment are discussed. The 
social necessity of some kind of penal system, which shall act as a restraining jp. 
fluence on the individual, remains; but the importance of a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of each individual ease, prior to the passing of sentence, js 
stressed. The temperamentally defective individual may be born; the habitual 
criminal is largely made.—H. Banister (Cambridge). 

1371. Eggen, J. B. A behavioristic interpretation of jazz. Psychol. Rev., 
1926, 33, 407-409.—The behavior of people listening to classical music is mark. 
edly different from that of people listening to jazz. The reaction to a classical] 
concert is entirely an implicit reaction, while the reaction to Jazz is typically 
overt, consisting of rhythmical bodily movements. Musically there is not very 
much difference between the two forms; the difference must be sought in the 
psychological description just given. Jazz and classical music are different, and 
so jazz cannot be used in symphonic compositions which aim at an implicit type 
of response for which jazz is ill-fitted—H. Helson (Kansas). 

1372. Erickson, C. I. The basic factors in the human voice. Psychol. 
Monog., 1926, 36, 82-112.—An historical and analytical study of the human 
voice. The basic factors are pitch, intensity, time, timbre, and volume. These 
factors are studied with reference to their vocal mechanisms, sensory capacities, 
higher cognitive powers, imagery, memory, intelligence, and emotions.—F. A. (. 
Perrin (Texas). 

1373. Firth, R. Economic psychology of the Maori. J. Roy. Anthrop. 
Inst., 1925, 55, 340-362.—The author discusses the economic mentality of the 
Maori and seeks to discover whether a psychological starting-point different from 
that of the economist studying the phenomena of our own society is necessary for 
the understanding of such primitive economics. The typical undertaking of 
bird-snaring is selected for examination. The conclusion is that the Maori eco- 
nomie activity, which is by nature social, cannot adequately be explained by the 
‘‘desire to obtain material goods.’’ Religious, magical and traditional ideas 
constantly complicate the individual’s attitude to economic activity.—M. D. 
Smith (Cambridge). 

1374. Forcher, H. D. Die Diebstahlkriminalitét in Wien im Jahre 1923. 
Eine kriminalpolitische Studie auf Grund methodisch verdichteter Massener- 
scheinungen.—Darstellung einiger Hauptergebnisse der Diebstahlkriminalitat 
in Wien im Jahre 1923. (The petty larceny criminality in Vienna in the year 
1923. A eriminal-political study on the basis of methodically condensed mass 
phenomena.—Presentation of some important figures of petty larceny criminal- 
ity in Vienna in 1923.) Arch. f. Krimin., 1925, 77, 269-280; 1926, 78, 35-62.— 
Valuable discussions on statistics in-general and criminal statisties in particular. 
The petty larceny criminality of the post-war period is compared with that of 
the pre-war period and with that of the war period. From the comparison legal- 
political conclusions are drawn concerning the concept of the obsolescence and the 
inadequacy of the usual infliction of punishment, ete—O. Lipmenn (Berlin). — 

1375. Fujimoto, K. Juvenile delinquency and its cause. Kangoku Kyoka 
Zatshi (Journal of Prison Association), 35, No. 7.—822 juvenile delinquents 
registered at the Odawara branch prison, Yokohama, Japan, during the years 
1905-1923 were studied in regard to the relative importance of two causes of 
their imprisonment, heredity and environment. Under heredity, their family 
histories in reference to criminal tendency, parental disease at the time of con- 
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». maternal disease during pregnancy, and abnormal parental mode of liv- 
ere investigated. Under environment, home conditions and other environ- 
11 defects were looked into. It was found that 240 (27.21%) delinquencies 
lue to heredity alone; 247 (28.00%), due to heredity in a large measure 
environment; 326 (36.96%), due to heredity and environment in about 
proportion ; 36 (4.10%), due to environment in a large measure plus he- 
ty: 33 (3.73%), due to environment alone. In general heredity seems to be 


er causal faetor of delinquency than environment.—J. @. Yoshioka (Cali- 


76. Garnett, J. C. M. The psychology of patriotism. Rep. Brit. Ass. 
Sci., 1926, 400-401.—Patriotism is a sentiment. It is the product of en- 
nment and education. Important factors in its development are sharp geo- 
eal boundaries, distinctive race or language, literature, tradition, common 
ils and purpose, and the nation state——H. Banister (Cambridge). 
1377. Garrett, H. E., & Fisher, T. R. The prevalence of certain popular 
misconceptions, J. Appl. Psychol., 1926, 10, 411-420.—An investigation was 
e of the prevalence of belief in current superstitions in a group of high school 
nts from two high schools in New York City. The study is based on the 
its from 100 individuals of each sex for whom intelligence records were 
ible. The median age for both boys and girls is about 17 years. A true- 
uestionnaire of 40 items (none supported by scientific fact) based on one 
| earlier by Nixon was used. The significant results of this study are com- 
ed with those obtained by Nixon in his investigation of such beliefs among col- 
. students. With the exception of 3 of the boys, all of both groups believed 
st 10 of the statements to be true. The average number of statements 
marked true was 17.6 (S.D. 4.72) for the boys and 19.9 (S.D. 4.46) for the girls. 
‘he orders of merit for belief in the 40 statements correspond closely for the 
sexes, as shown by the rank-order coefficient, 0.92. The correlation between in- 
telligence and misconceptions is entirely negligible for both boys and girls. The 
writers believe that, probably, the largest single factor in the explanation of such 
beliefs is lack of information. A list of 6 references is given.—B. M. Morrison 
Kansas be 
1378. Georgia Department of Public Welfare. Crime and the Georgia 
courts, a statistical analysis. J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1925, 16, 169-218.— 
This article presents the results of a survey of the criminal records of the superior 
and city courts of five Georgia counties. The work has been done because of a 
lization of the neeessity for understanding ‘‘the extent and scope of crime and 
what really happens to these miscreants insofar as the courts are concerned.’’ 
Certain eonelusions may be drawn from the survey. It appears ‘‘that more than 
one case in every five is disposed of by nol prossing of the indictment or accusa- 
un.’ Whatever the cause, this seems like too large a number, and suggestion is 
made that at least the reasons for nol prossing be carefully given when the order 
for a nol pros is entered. Too many cases of misdemeanors are being tried in the 
superior courts. The city courts have been created for this purpose and the 
superior courts are much overcrowded. The city courts should take over many 
‘these cases. The courts are very apt to lighten a sentence where the defendant 
pleads guilty. There are arguments in favor of this, but the chances are that the 
defendant in pleading guilty is merely hoping for a better bargain with the state. 
[t is a question ‘‘whether it would not be more salutary to make punishment on 
pleas and convictions more nearly the same.’’ The length of the average sentence 
decreased materially between 1916 and 1921. It is urged that court records be 
made uniform and more full. If possible some of the social data on the criminal 
should be reeorded, as it is hoped that more and more crime may be treated with 
a view to what the criminal is, as well as what he has, in this instance, done.— 
P. McClennen (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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1379. Gosnell, H. An experiment in the stimulation of voting. Amer. Poi 
Sci. Rev., 1926, 20;°869-874.—6000 individuals eligible to vote, living in 12 x 
lected districts in Chicago, were the subjects of this experiment. The individya)s 
in each district were divided into an experimental and control group; the former 
were subjected to a series of non-partisan appeals sent through the mails. These 
appeals were sent before registration and before the aldermanie election in 1925 
‘*At each stage of the election process, and at different elections, the non-partisan 
mail canvass to get out the vote had a positive stimulating effect upon the y ting 
response of the citizens interviewed.’’ In the case of registration, 75% of the 
stimulated citizens registered as compared with 65% in the control group. At 
the time of election 57% of the stimulated voters voted as compared with 47% of 
the control group. The data are analyzed with reference to district, party pref. 
erence, citizenship, economic and educational status, and knowledge of American 
political institutions. These analyses show that postal stimulation is (1) least 
effective in districts where there is strong party organization, (2) more effective 
with new residents of a district, (3) markedly effective with negroes and foreign 
born citizens, especially those who had had no schooling, and (4) is marked in its 
effect in the ease of those citizens who live in more comfortable homes as indicated 
by higher rents. The general conclusions and inferences are (1) that it is pos. 
sible by the method of random sampling to measure the success of an unofficial 
non-partisan mail canvass to get out the vote, (2) that the number of registrants 
and voters will be increased by complete notification as to time and place of 
registering and voting, (3) that complete information as to issues voted upon 
will increase the number of voters, and (4) knowledge of English, formal schoo! 
ing and knowledge of American political institutfdns are factors which influence 
popular participation in elections.—F. Fearing (Ohio Wesleyan). 

1380. Goitein, P. L. A new approach to an 2 “lysis of Mary Rose (a play 
of Sir James Barrie). Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1926, 6, 178—-208.—An interesting 
study in the psychological interpretation of literary masterpieces is presented in 
this paper. The play discussed is one which has aroused a great amount of criti- 
cal interest and speculation.—N. Fenton (Ohio). 

1381. Goodenough, F. L. Racial differences in the intelligence of school 
children. J. Exper. Psychol., 1926, 9, 388-397.—After tabulation and disecus- 
sion of racial differences in intelligence found by previous workers, the author 
gives results of testing 2457 publie school children of Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
California with the Goodenough Intelligence Test for Young Children, which is 
independent of language. A number of racial stocks were included: Orientals, 
Spanish-Mexican, Jews, Indians, Negroes, and Europeans of various nationalities. 
The distribution of IQ’s shows that ‘‘the South European and Negro groups 
rank very much below the American children and those of North European stock. 
The rank-order of the various nationality-groups corresponds very closely to that 
found by means of other intelligence tests.’’ ‘In order to be fair to the foreign 
groups, no children from schools in superior residential districts were tested. 
Bibliography of 46 titles—F. A. Pattie (Harvard). 

1382. Gunther, E. An analysis of the first salmon ceremony. Ani’. 
Anthrop., 1926, 28, 605-617.—Most North Pacifie Coast Indians make salmon one 
of their principal foods, with the result that a diffused ceremonial complex has 
grown up in connection with the first appearance of the salmon each year. Four 
typical ceremonies are described, and several questions are raised. First, is there 
a correlation of the distribution of the ceremonies with the use of salmon as food! 
The correlation is found to be incomplete. The ceremony seems to be a mere 
elaboration of the regular procedure for handling a catch. Ceremonies vary 0 
elaborateness and may be entirely absent. Another question is the relation of 
the salmon ceremony to the general ceremonial complex of the tribe. The author 
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ic that it is related to first fruit t#remonies of all kinds. Finally, the psy- 

logical attitude toward the salmon is examined. The pattern of the salmon 

my seems based on a reverential attitude toward the fish and a desire to 

in such a manner that it, will come in great numbers. This attitude is 

expressed in taboos and myths, which may in turn dictate ceremonial behavior. 

These mythical patterns are constant, but the relations between their elements 
- from tribe to tribe.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

1383. Hanss, K. Ein Theoretiker des Lustmordes. (A theorist in rape and 

rder Arch. f. Krimin., 1925, 77, 294-296.—Deseription of a man—*‘classie 

mple of the mental condition of a beginning sexual criminal’’—who was a 

t in his actual sex life, but who busied himself theoretically (by literary and 
means) with fictitious rape and murder committed upon woman after 
man.—O. Lipmann (Berlin). 

1384. Harrison, N. 8. Analysis and factors of invention. Man, 1927, 27, 

a) Form, (b) composition, (¢) construction, (d) mechanism and (e) 
nique are the five main subdivisions of the morphological field of inquiry con- 
ng artefacts. In addition to the parts played in the development of inven- 
by variations and cross mutations, another category of mutation, free muta- 
ns, must be considered. An enumeration is made of cases due to free muta- 
and a detailed tabulation is given of the proposed terminology. The gen- 
ontention is that an adequate psychological and sociological study of the 
irse of inventions must be preceded by a determination of the precise signifi- 
of the terms to be used.—M. D. Smith (Cambridge). 

1385. Landis, C. National differences in conversation. J. Abn. & Soc. 

chol., 1927, 4, 354-357.—Fragments of conversation overheard on London 

ts as compared with similar conversation studies in New York and Columbus, 
indicate that the sar wterests are exhibited by the Englishman as the 
rican when the conversation is between men, but that when talking to a 

ine companion the Englishman adapts his conversation to her interests 

the American woman adapts her conversation to the interests of her mascu- 
companion. English women talk more frequently of other women and them- 
elves, while American women talk of men and clothes. Sex differences are as 
marked in London as in America, but there is a greater variety in the conversa- 
tions heard on the London streets.—E. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1386. Lo, T. ¥Y. Correlation of name and fame. Chinese J. Psychol., 1925, 
3, No. 4.—701 well-known names were selected from a biographical dictionary 
and given to college and middle school students to estimate according to four 

nks as to their degree of fame. It was found that four factors determine the 

rree. The number of strokes;vorrelates negatively with the degree of fame, 

ighest figure being —:71 and the lowest —.16. The relation between 

ling and fame is even more.significant. In the group of the more famous 

es, 60% are meaningful; wile in the group of the less famous ones, only 

are meaningful. When the names are single, that is, when they have only 

first name with no middle name, they occupy 55%, 53% and 44% of the most, 

more and least famous groups respectively. Parts of speech of the name have 

also some relation with the degree of fame. Noun and adjective names are apt 
be more famous. The opposite is true for verbs.—S. Chou (Stanford). 

1387. Matsumoto, M. Psychological aspect of the progress of formative art. 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1926, 1, 1-22.—Progress of art viewed from a standpoint either 
of the race or of the individual seems to follow the general law of mental de- 

pment, and hence may be roughly represented by a learning curve. The art 

{ semi-civilized people progresses rather rapidly, while the art of civilized na- 
tions is relatively stagnant, having reached a plateau. The development of 
ese art and that of Japanese painting are cited to support this view. The 
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art of individual artists follows a similar characteristic course of developm: 
shown by the examples of Japanese classic painters. Hence art does not progr 
but changes.—J. @. Yoshioka (California). 

1388. Michel, R. Verbrechensursachen und Verbrechensmotive. (( 
and motives of crime.) Monatssch. f. Krimpsychol. u. Strafrechtsref., 19° 
249-279.—Michel investigated personally 355 criminals in the Graz men’s | 
of correction who had committed serious offences. He compares his numeric! 
findings with other statements in the literature. Among the criminals who ¢ 
from the country crimes against the person predominate, among city criminals 
offences against property are the more frequent. Most of the criminals are be 
tween 20 and 30 years of age. The first crime usually took place between 15 and 


19 years of age. 28% of the criminals are of illegitimate birth (against 21 


the entire population), 17% lost their parents early in life. Only 14% 


married. Very many came from families of many children. The 355 er 
nals, however, have only 95 living children. Among the parents of the childrey 
were many who at the time of procreation were abnormally old or young, or the 
difference in age between the parents was abnormally great. February oceurs 
most frequently as the month of conception. 78% of the criminals studied were 
hereditarily encumbered (polymorphous inheritance). The environmental con 
ditions from which the criminals came were on the average not abnormally bad. 
The bad effects of reading, the motion pictures, and aleohol are worthy of notice. 
Only rarely did those who had behaved socially before the war become criminals 
afterwards. The prevailing motives are self interest and the like (45%). How 
ever, among the more acutely criminal this motive decreases (29% against 45‘ 
and instead the motives of sexual sensuality (20% against 5%) and jealousy, 
revenge and the like (25% against 10%) become prominent.—O. Lipmann 
(Berlin). 

1389. Miller, N. Some aspects of the name in culture-history. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1927, 32, 585-600.—Among the simplest peoples the customs of naming 


t 


and the form of the name give insight into the organization, history, and ways of 
thought of these peoples.—E. A. Esper (Illinois). 

1390. Millet, A. L’oreille et les sons du langage. (The ear and the sounds 
of language.) Paris: Vrin, 1926. Pp. 127.—The author wishes to make known 
the work of Abbé Rousselot concerning the relations of the ear to the sounds of 
language. There are three parts: (1) the objective auditory elements (the audi- 
bility of sounds) ; (2) the subjective auditory elements (auditivity of hearing and 
the place of attention in perception) ; and (3) practical applications. No bibli- 
ography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

1391. Moll, A. Zur 4&rztlichen Begutachtung der Glaubwiirdigkeit der 
Zeugenaussagen. (On medical opinion concerning the trustworthiness of the 
statements of witnesses.) Arztl. Sachverstindigen-Zsch., 1925, 31, 45-52; 69- 
73.—On the basis of numerous cases from his experience Moll discusses the prac- 
tice of medical expert witnesses in criminal trials. He especially emphasizes the 
contrast between psychology based on experience and laboratory and schemati 
book psychology. In opposition to other authors who represent the belief that 
the expert witness has only to give the judge the point of view, and that the latter 
should draw the conclusions himself, Moll rightly demands that the expert wit- 
ness present concrete proof for his assertions in the actual case. How the judge 
will value the opinion is his own affair. He devotes a detailed discussion to the 
choice of the expert witnesses. According to his opinion the educated doctor is 
the most suitable person for a psychological witness. He does not put much 
trust in the professional psychologists now living as possessing the necessary abil- 
ity. Pedagogically and psychologically experienced and trained practitioners he 
considers more valuable.—M. Dédring (Leipzig). 
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» Moore, H.T. Innate factors in radicalism and conservatism. J. Abn. 
Psychol., 1925, 20, 234-244.—No more than tentative conclusions could be 
from this study, undertaken to determine whether or not there is a tem- 

ental predisposition toward conservatism or radicalism. General intelli- 
ind emotional stability were immediately eliminated as significant factors 

of the close similarity in ratings, nor was there any superiority or in- 
ty in learning or attention; but greater speed of reaction, ease of breaking 
bits. readiness to make snap judgments, and independence in the face of 
tv influencee—especially this last—were more prominent in individuals 
radieal tendencies. It is interesting to speculate as to whether or not, de- 
the weight which environment and education bring to bear upon the deter- 

- of radicalism in an individual, there might not be innate differences in 
* neuromuscular machinery.—E. F. Symmes (Boston Psychopathie Hos- 


03. Moss, F. A., Hunt, T., Omwake, K. T., & Bonning, M. M. Social in- 
elligence test. Washington: Center for Psychological Service. Pp. 8.—This 
+ was designed to measure one’s ability to get along with others. Its divisions 
s follows: Test 1, Judgment in social situations; Test 2, Memory for names 
faces; Test 3, Recognition of mental states from facial expression; Test 4, 
ation of human behavior; Test 5, Social information; Test 6, Recognition 
mental state of the speaker. The test is recommended as useful in the fol- 

r connections: placement and guidance of high school, normal school, and 
students; selection of employees for positions in which the ability to get 
vith others is of importance ; occupational surveys by social and municipal 
-ations ; clinieal and vocational guidance testing ; and testing of delinquent 

s. The authors state that the test has been given to more than 10,000 per- 

s, and that norms are available on approximately 7000 cases. No information 

iability or validity—J. D. Bryden (Clark). 

1394. Nieuwenhuis, A. W. Der* primitive Mensch und seine Umwelt. 
tive man and his environment.) Zsch. f. Vélkerpsych. u. Soz., 1925, 1, 
s0-400.—For primitive man the natural surroundings and with them the con- 

s of his existence vary according to climate, soil and rainfall. Their di- 
brings about a similar diversity of cultural phenomena. A characteristic 
imstanee for most primitive peoples is that, in spite of the possession of great 

il material wealth in their environment, they still lack insight into the causal 

nship of the whole and into the natural laws of which this causality is but 
xpression. Therefore the primitive man in his observations on his environ- 
onsiders only individual facts and does not understand on the one hand 
to protect himself against the injurious influences of the outside world, and 
other hand how to make the most of its resources. Of particular signifi- 
for the phenomena of culture in a primitive society is the hostility, never 
at rest, between races and other groups. Through it many social units are 
ped which, cut off from the rest of the world, maintain their own culture 
levelop independently.—P. Plaut (Berlin). 

1395. Oppenheimer, F. Die Sklaverei. (Slavery.) Kdlner Vierteljahrsh. 

'. Soctol., 1925, 5, 1-12.—The concept of slavery covers a whole series of relations 
differ from man to man and from race to race. In the patriarchal stage 

ery is a condition none too hard for the slave, since there exists as yet no pro- 
inced economic exploitation; this applies also to the house slaves in Greece 
home, in contrast to the field and factory slaves. This situation changes 

the moment when the slave becomes a capitalistic means of production re- 

ed to a bare existence. He loses the last remnant of his dignity as a man, and 
iis property disappears every feeling of duty and every consciousness of 
gehts. With the development into capitalism slave hunting and slave trading 
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take on the character of regular commerce ; they are, however, from the very hp. 
ginning serious social diseases which depopulate entire territories. The auth r 
agrees with Weber that economically and technically slavery is a serious danger 
it is an old proposition of economics that the work of slaves is less productive 
than that of free men.—P, Plaut (Berlin). 

1396. Peterson, J., Lanier, L. H., & Walker, H. M. Comparisons of white 
and negro children in certain ingenuity and speed tests. J. Comp. Psychol. 
1925, 5, 271-283.—The authors’ rational learning, mental maze, and dise transfer 
tests, designed to get around differences in ability due to education or attitude 
toward speed and accuracy, show that white children excel negro children jy 
speed and in reasoning but that the negroes are as able as the whites in retention 
and memory. In eye-muscle coérdination speed tests the whites excelled— 
H. R. Crosland (Oregon). 

1397. Phelps, W. L. Adventures and confessions. New York: Seribners, 
1926. Pp. 206. $2.00.—Chats on life and its problems by the Lampson professor 
of English literature at Yale, chiefly from the standpoint of keeping the world 
safe for sound dogma.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1398. Pitt-Rivers, G. The effect on native races of contact with European 
civilization. Man, 1927, 27, 2-10.—Six aspects of the subject are considered 
the native problem; the relation of race to culture; overpopulation and depopu- 
lation; causes of depopulation; race mixture; sex ratio variations. <A concise 
formulation of conclusions follows the analysis of the data in each case. Par- 
ticular attention is paid to the last of the above mentioned topics, and some 
statistical evidence is quoted. A plea is made for the more careful consideration 
of sex ratio at birth and at the reproductive age.—M. D. Smith (Cambridge). 

1399. Poznishev, C. B. Criminal psychology. Leningrad: Government 
Publication, 1926. Pp. 255.—This book is a study in criminal typology. De- 
tailed case studies of about 100 recent Russian criminals, most of them murder- 
ers, some leaders of notorious gangs, are presented. The criminals are divided 
into two main types, endogenous and exogenous, depending upon whether they 
had a persistent tendency to crimes or merely lacked resistance under particularly 
trying conditions. The former are further subdivided into: criminals for an 
idea, raisonneurs, emotional, impulsive, and moral psychasthenies.—H. 8. Razran 
(Columbia). 

1400. Raecke, —. Begutachtung der Zurechnungsfahigkeit eines verstor- 
benen Rechtsbrechers. (Opinion on the responsibility of a deceased law- 
breaker.) Arztl. Sachverstindigen-Zsch., 1925, 31, 188-190.—The author de- 
seribes a case in which the mental condition of a merchant was determined after 
he had committed suicide. From the official records and on the basis of the state- 
ments of witnesses it was possible to bring satisfactory clearness to a situation 
which in the beginning was very complicated. It could be demonstrated that 
mental derangement and suspension of free voluntary determination were not 
present at the time of the offense.—M. Déring (Leipzig). 

1401. Reinheimer, H. Diet according to symbiosis. J. Ment. Sci., 1925, 71, 
100-109.—A survey of current opinions on the function of diet, emphasizing the 
need of living according to economic and biological laws. To the statement that 
obedience to the moral law was the only way to medical utopia was added the 
idea that the ‘‘moral’’ should include the ‘‘bio-moral’’ law, for not only shou!d 
the individual accommodate himself legitimately to his fellow-men but also to 
other creatures, the existence of which is indispensably interlinked with his 
own.—E. F. Symmes (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

1402. Rice, 8. A. Differential changes of political preference under cam 
paign stimulation. J. of Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1926, 21, 297-303.—An attempt 
at measurement of differential changes of attitude was made at Dartmouth dur- 
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presidential campaign of 1924. The subjects were students of sociology. 
tionnaires were used and the specific problems were to determine the dis- 
tion of attitude toward social and political change, and to discover whether 
vas a relationship between the position occupied on the seale of attitudes 
tendency to change preferences during the campaign. The distribution 
‘‘extreme radical’’ to ‘‘extreme reactionary’’ suggested the normal type 
as skewed to the left. There was a significant relationship between the stu- 
t's estimate of his generalized political opinion and the expression of his 
: eal preference. Between the test dates, the drift was most clearly to 
ive and most strongly away from LaFollette. Davis seemed to be a good 
mpromise candidate, possessing a plurality on first and second choices com- 
1 and was regarded by both extremes as essentially conservative. The net 
inges of preference were not large, and stability of preference varied directly 
th inereasing eonservatism.—EZ. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
1403. Roback, A. A. Have the Jews an inferiority complex? B’nai Brith 
Wag.. 1925, 39, 339 ff.—The author is inclined to believe that they have—after a 
short exposition of the mechanics and symptoms. A few evidences for ameliora- 
have appeared, but on the whole there is little that can be done, except to 
ze the probable presence of the complex and, through this recognition, to 
oid unfortunate compensatory activities—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
1404. Sanborn, H. C. The function of clothing and bodily adornment. 
J. Psychol., 1927, 38, 1-20.—The author reviews critically the various 
es that have been put forward to account for the origin of clothing and 
adornment: a natural sense of shame, coquetry and exhibitionism, pro- 
if the body from cold and damp or from evil spirits, esthetic motives, 
neement of self-feeling, and a desire to distinguish human beings as sharply 
ossible from certain lower animals. He inclines to accept the last-named of 
theories. The significance of clothing today, in cold climates and with 
hern races, is entirely different from what it was and is among primitive 
ples. Clothing aims to be practical for the modern man, while for the modern 
it also contains an element of adornment. The current laxity in morals 
not to the newer styles in clothing but to other causes.—G. J. Rich (Insti- 
for Juvenile Research ). 
105. Schutz-Ewerth, E. Die farbige Gefahr. (The colored peril.) Zsch. 
‘kerpsych. u. Soz., 1925, 1, 337-354.—To the many social, psychological and 
‘al conditions arising out of the world war belongs the ‘‘awakening’’ of the 
red peoples, the psychological hypothesis of which is an increased self-con- 
isness, Which denies the intellectual and moral ascendancy of Europe and the 
cal and economic hegemony which has been founded upon it. A conscious- 
ess of solidarity previously not manifest is gaining in importance. Up to the 
present time the unifying morphological characteristic of a colored skin was the 
stigma of inferiority in relation to the white race, and that not'only for the in- 
terpretation current in Europe, but even among the colored peoples. Indications 
can be observed which suggest that the differences within the colored races and 
mixed races will be adjusted, or that common interests will develop having as 
their object a more united defence against the whites. Such efforts are found in 
the pan-Asiatie idea, but still more in the pan-Indian, pan-Islamie movement. 
that is exactly the ease in Africa. Leaders of such movements are partly po- 
tical and partly religious in nature. The author sees the basis for this racial 
emancipation in the employment of colored troops during the world war, which 
silenced racial diserimination, and also in Wilson’s doctrine of free autonomy 
lor peoples, which must enkindle national consciousness.—P. Plaut (Berlin). 


1406. Schwartz, A. H. Legal aspects of convict labor. J. Crim. Law and 


Crim Q95 979_977 . : . . 
rimin., 1925, 16, 272-277.—This article discusses the various uses to be made of 
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convict labor. There are six systems which have been tried, viz., the lease gys. 
tem, the contract system, the piece-price system, the public account system, the 
state use system and the public works system. All of these bring convict labor 
which is necessarily cheap, into competition with free labor. Therefore many at. 
tempts to check the use of convict labor have been made. Constitutionally this 
has been impossible and so indirect methods have been tried, such as ‘‘labelling 
and branding convict-made goods.’’ But this method has been held to interfere 
with interstate commerce. A possible method for use of convict labor is sug. 
gested. ‘‘By agreement between states certain industries which have a ready 
and stable market among public institutions would be allocated to the various 
states and the sale of products of convict labor would be limited to such instity. 
tions.’’-—P. McClennen (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

1407. Stearns, A. W. Homicide in Massachusetts. Amer. J. Psychiat, 
1925, 4, 725-749.—‘‘ But few comments are necessary in summarizing this study, 
It is obvious that statistics are on the whole rather inadequate, but as far as one 
ean learn from a study of such, Massachusetts has a rather low rate for the 
United States and a high rate compared with European countries. It also ap. 
pears that although there was a definite increase in homicide for the 10 years 
prior to the war, figures since show no substantial increase on the last 40 years, 
In general, murder in Massachusetts may be looked upon as an unusual social 
phenomenon attributable, for the most part, to the low cultural level of imni- 
grants received, and to a less extent to mental disease and unfortunate environ- 
mental conditions. The influence of the latter two upon the individual tends to 
stimulate the first. As individuals, murderers tend to be of lower cultural level, 
but show a less degree of moral turpitude than thieves and sex offenders.’ — 
G. Stowell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

1408. Stein, L. Gesellschaft, Staat und Individuum. (Society, state and 
individual.) Ethos. Vierteljahrssch. f. Soziol., Geschichts- und Kulturphil. 
1925, 1, 216—-224.—Society is the incoherent structure of man’s communal life 
whose imperatives are composed of instincts, desires, customs, traditions, etec., 
without acquiring any legal stability. Society, as contrasted with the state 
which is of a constant size, is variable throughout and implies continual develop. 
ment. It represents the unstable condition in the adjustment of human relations; 
the state represents those conditions of life which have come to rest and which 
have been ecrysta!lized in established laws and institutions in the form of open 
enforceable commands. In the state the differential is the interest of persons, in 
society it is the common interest of the group. Within the state again a counter 
development takes place. Since the interests of society and the state are both 
represented, the inevitable collision of these interests serves to differentiate the 
two. From a teleological point of view the author sees in the modern cultural 
state a stable system of organization comprising an unavoidable subordination 
and superordination of the individuals and groups connected with it, for the 
purpose of restoring an equilibrium between the rightful interests of self-preser- 
vation on the part of the individual and the interests of the nation, which fre- 
quently collide with those of the individual.—P. Plaut (Berlin). 

1409. Sunne, D. Comparison of white and negro children by the Terman 
and Yerkes-Bridges revisions of the Binet tests. J. Comp. Psychol., 1925, 5, 
209-219.—Similarity between the distribution curves of white children and negro 
children, except at the extremes, based on scores from the tests of Terman and 
Bridges, and the fact that the individual tests brought out no significant differ- 
ences between the two races with respect to intelligence which cannot be ac- 
counted for by education or its lack, the author decides that there is no need for 
different educational programmes for the children of the two races.—H. BR. Cros- 


land (Oregon). 
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1410. Tait, W. D. Crime and its causes. J. of Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1926, 
91, 234-239.—To say that crime is psychopathic and due to gross mental defect 
os not satisfactorily explain why it is committed. Every crime has a motive, 
er expressed or repressed. Uncontrolled instinctive urgings appear to be the 
nsprings of erime, and they are uncontrolled either because of lack of home 
ining or because of hereditary defects. Sympathy goes a long way if used in 
hut where it does not bring the proper results drastie treatment is needed. 
ease of serious crime, those who cannot or will not learn to conform to so- 
- demands should be eliminated. Crime cannot be eliminated and ean be 
ntrolled only by appropriate treatment in the form of punishment.—£. N. 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
1. Tait, W. D. The menace of the reformer. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 
4. 343-353.—The professional reformer is a modern product; motivated 
by instinetive and unconscious factors, but often by less worthy con- 
1s desires. His program is based on certain false assumptions and ignorance 
fundamental biological and psychological laws. He would repress and check 
superior individual, assist the unfit unduly in the struggle for existence, thus 
nging about a downward leveling. As an alternative greater individualism, 
the slow and sure process of education and the unhindered operation of the laws 
‘ nature are suggested.—E. N. Brush (Boston Psychopathic Hospital) 
1412. Thayer, W. N. The criminal and the Napanoch plan. J. Crim. Law 
nin., 1925, 16, 278-289.— According to the writer of this article, the present 
nal laws are based too much upon the necessity for the punishment of crime 
pay too little attention to the cause of the crime. For the safety of the 
and for the sake of the possible reformation of the criminal, the person- 
of the eriminal should be taken into consideration. Criminals fall under 
classes, the intellectually and emotionally normal whose training and en- 
ument have been bad, the feebleminded, the psychopathic, and the definitely 
The pian he suggests—the Napanoch plan—is that the court having de- 
that a man is guilty, his ease should be scientifically studied by a board 
wl ich should recommend to the court to what institution he should be com- 
mitted. The sentence should be of indefinite length. A minimum length of time 
should be suggested, but it should be possible to keep the prisoner indefinitely if 
the institution to which he was committed should consider him incapable of 
mingling safely in the community.—P. McClennen (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
1413. Urban, W. C. Value theory and aesthetics. Monist, 1926, 36, 605- 
626.—Value theory has passed through two distinct stages, the psychological, de- 
voted to exploration of the field, and the contemporary logical stage of criticism, 
consolidation, and application. Thus the study of values has evolved from a 
field of psychological inquiry into an independent science of axiology, according 
to which value is in some sense one of the ultimate characters or conditions of 
existence. Not all students are agreed on this point, however, and the relation 
values to objects as well as to the primary aspects of the psychical remain un- 
|. Particularly uncertain is the relation of valuation to cognition, although 
a majority admit the presence of a noetic element. A chief motive of the philo- 
sophics of value has been the attempt to work out the relations of the different 
kinds of values to one another, and to establish a system, but there is still no 
general agreement as to whether the various values are codrdinate or otherwise. 
As far as concerns aesthetics there is a growing body of opinion that aesthetics 
is a fundamental and irreducible form of valuation having a unique place in a 
scheme of values.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 
1414. Vaerting, M. Die machtsoziologische Bedingtheit der geistigen Pro- 
duktivitét. (The limitation of mental productivity by power-sociology.) Psy- 
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chol. Med., 1926, 2, 65-71.—The writer contends that social subjection or po- 

litical pele Ba inevitably carries with it the imputation of mental inferiority, 
The eases of women, of negroes and of the lower classes are in point. All have 
been in varying measure denied the conditions of mental productivity. Moreover 
that which they have been able to produce has been looked at askance, just be. 
cause it is they who have produced it. Thus also Germans before their politiceg) 
unification in 1871 were branded by French and English as mentally inferior. 
Clear illustrations are given.—E. A. McC. Gamble (Wellesley). 

1415. Wallis, W. D. The independence of social psychology. J. Abn. ¢ 
Soc. Psychol., 1925, 20, 147-150.—Another statement regarding the controversy 
in the field of social psychology, wherein the author claims that ‘‘individua! psy- 
chology cannot give us group behavior, any more than a study of cells ean ex. 
plain the difference in behavior of two individuals, A and B. The behavior of 
A and B ean be understood only when we transcend the component cells, for ay 
acquaintance with the cells of the respective individuals docs not enable us to 
anticipate the behavior of the individuals under given circumstances. Even jf 
it did so, the synthetic individual would still have reality if by studying his be. 
havior as an individual we could predict his behavior as an individual. The facet 
is that the student of group activities can disregard individuals, can predict be- 
havior of the group and of members of the group without acquaintance with the 
respective individuals. . . . Where individual differences, and time and place. 
are relatively unimportant in the behavior of an individual, that is, where you 

can predict action of a member of a group without taking any of these three fae 
tors into account, there we have the operation of a reality which transcends indi. 
vidual psychology. This is the field of social psychology. In that wor'd the 
individual as an individual is relatively unimportant, for it is not his indi ividual 
et which detewgine his behavior, but rather the attributes of the group. 
—E. F. Symmes (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). »? 

1416. Yawger, N. 8. The criminal and clinical record of Jesse Murphy, 
desperate felon. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1926, 5, 431-437.—An interesting but brief 
history of Jesse Murphy, a dangerous murderer who began his criminal career at 
14 and has spent 18 of the last 25 years in jail and mental hospitals. He con- 
fessed to two murders in Boston and later refuted this. He was finally con- 
victed of first degree murder and is now serving a life sentence in Michigan. 
The writer believes that Murphy at times simulated insanity and at times was 
markedly psychotic. His psychosis is of the manic-depressive type.—E. Beck- 
with (Boston Psychopathie Hospital). 

1417. Young, K. The new immigrant and American industrial society. 
Indus. Psychol., 1926, 1, 132-145.—First part of a longer article. The new 
immigrant must be considered from two points of view: those of citizenship and 
vocational or economic adjustment. The north European is contrasted with the 
south European with regard to intelligence and industrial status. Results are 
quoted from many investigations—the Army mental tests, ete..—for different 
parts of the country.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

1418. Znaniecki, F. The object matter of sociology. Amer. J. Social, 
1927, 32, 529-584.—Sociology should confine itself to cultural phenomena, which 
possess ‘‘the essential feature that, when taken as objects of theoretic reflection, 
they are already data given to sumebody in the course of his experience, or at: 
tivities performed by some conscious subject as viewed by himself or by others.” 
Within the limits of humanistic phenomena the field of sociology should further 
be restricted to ‘‘individuals and groups as specific social values given to empit'- 
cal human subjects, and activities tending to influence individuals or groups. 
‘‘Out of the materials now dealt with by individual and group psychology, 
sociology claims all those with an intrinsically social character, i.e., which involve 
particular aspects of activities bearing on human individuals and groups.’’ The 
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logy of our laboratories,’’ which is a natural science regarding the con- 
ndividual as a biopsychical entity, can have no logical connection with 
stie seience.—E. A. Esper (Illinois). 


[See also abstracts 1241, 1293, 1328, 1346, 1420, 1433, 1443.] 
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1419. Binns, H. A comparison between the judgments of individuals 


I 
skilled in the textile trade and the natural judgments of untrained adults and 
children. J. Textile Instit., 1926, 16, 615-641.—An account of an extensive in- 
vestigation into the factors determining judgment of value of certain textile ma- 
terials—woolen and cotton cloths—by persons skilled and unskilled in the tech- 
nieal sides of the woolen and worsted industries. Two distinct standards of 
udgment are revealed. That of the ‘‘trade’’ is based upon an appreciation, due 

} special and intensive training, of the many technical factors in a cloth con- 
ruction. That of the others, including normal and defective children, is called 
‘‘natural,’’ and is based upon ‘‘those superficial and sensory factors which are 
immediate and direct liaison with the senses of touch and sight.’’ In general 
softness of finish is predominant over wool-content in all save the most ‘‘skilled’’ 
judgments. Defective boys trained in tailoring work are improved in their 
judgment nearly up to that of the normal level. There is no real connection at 
y point between children’s judgment and trade judgment. In general practice 
n handwork seems to give sharper decisions; preoccupation with intellectual 
tasks to blur judgment and render it shaky and uncertain. So far as individual 
judgments are concerned neither continuous practice nor short periods of regular 
practice gives steady improvement beyond a certain standard of efficiency. 
Weather conditions exercise an important influence—F. C. Bartlett (Cam- 
ridge ). othe 

1420. Chang, ¥. C. Psychology of Chinese merchants as seen from their 
5000 signboards. Chinese J. Psychol., 1925, 3, No. 4.—4947 signboards of the 
different shops in Peking taken from the telephone directory were analyzed. 

wut 800 different characters were found, of which the twenty most frequent 
were further analyzed. These twenty words express either hope or purpose. 
The purposes expressed may be immediate or relating to the future. The meth- 
ods used for attaining these hopes and purposes are three: namely, religious, 
advertising and self-encouraging. 72 college students judged 309 signboards as 
he most familiar, of which 193 were bookstores, 119 restaurants and 105 silk- 
cloth shops—S. Chou (Stanford). 

1421. Farmer, E., & Chambers, E.G. A psychological study of individual 
differences in accident rates. Indus. Fatigue Res. Board Rep., No. 38. Lon- 
lon: H. M. Stationery Office, 1926. Pp. 44.—Inequality in accident liability is 
not merely a matter of differences in external environment or of chance, but is 
due to a considerable extent to measurable individual differences. It is already 
possible to determine roughly what is the probability that a given individual will 
sustain a number of accidents in excess of the normal, and the accuracy of pre- 
diction in this respect will inerease as methods of testing are improved. The 
present research shows that a relationship exists between poor sensory-motor 

called ‘‘aestheto-kinetic’’) codrdination and accident liability, and between 

is instability and accident liability. No correlation was found between 

ee of intelligence and accident liability. Apparently those prone to acci- 

are industrially relatively inefficient and are also more than usually ready 

0 ‘report sick.’’ There is a positive correlation between major and minor acci- 

cents in most of the groups examined. The procedure employed is carefully de- 

cribed and the tests and apparatus, some of them new and extremely ingenious, 
are given detailed treatment.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge). 
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1422. Legros, L. A., & Weston, H. C. On the design of machinery in re. 
lation to the operator. Indus. Fatigue Res. Board Rep., No. 36. London: 
M. Stationery Office, 1926. Pp. 32.—The report consists of descriptions of 
laundry, leather working, and certain other machines, and of suggestions for jy. 
provement in their design in respect of the comfort and safety of the operat 
Various circumstances tending to produce avoidable fatigue are discussed 
eluding posture, effort, danger, shock, vibration, noise and obstruction. fy. 
amples are noted of the machines in which these occur. Many of the sugges. 
tions are illustrated by diagrams.—K. G. Pollock (Cambridge). 

1423. Lythgoe, R. J. Illumination and visual capacities: a review of recent 
literature. Med. Res. Council Rep. of the Com. upon the Physiology of Vision. 
London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1926. Pp. 80.—An admirable brief summary 
of research on visual capacities in relation to illumination carried out during and 
since 1914. After a short introduction dealing with definitions, the works eop. 
sidered are dealt with under the following headings: influence of different jp. 
tensities of illumination on visual acuity; effects of varying the character of 
illumination on visual acuity; discrimination of shapes and brightness differ. 
ences ; adaptation as a factor in visual discrimination ; influence of lateral illumi. 
nation, including ‘‘glare,’’ on visual judgments; speed of retinal impression: 
influence of illumination on color discrimination; visual fatigue; and methods 
and apparatus. Full references are made throughout to the original works con. 
sidered.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge). 

1424. Pyke, R. L. The legibility of print. Med. Res. Council Rep. of th 
Com. on the Legibility of Type. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1926. Pp. 
123.—This report deals with an extensive series of investigations undertaken by 
the Medical Research Council and carried out at the Cambridge Psychological 
Laboratory. The experimental procedure is fully deseribed, with particular 
reference to the difficulties that had to be dealt with, and the results, tentative 
rather than final, are set out in detail. Of the types chosen Lanston Monotype 
Series No. 2, Old Style, proved on the whole the most legible, and was also the 
one preferred on other grounds by numerous subjects. The monograph contains 
analyzed references to all previous work on the subject that appeared to the 
author to be of importance, and this reveals an astonishing diversity of opinion 
upon almost every point investigated. Further work on the psychology of read- 
ing is promised.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge). 

1425. Roloff, H. P. Experimentelle Untersuchung der Werbewirkung von 
Plakatentwiirfen. (Experimental investigation of the appeal of poster de- 
signs.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1927, 28, 1-44.—An experiment to determine 
the relative value of 77 poster designs, submitted in a contest for the best poster 
to advertise a new rubber shoe. A committee of seven judges, consisting of four 
commercial artists and three advertising experts, disagreed among themselves, 
with the result that the former rejected one poster that was rated very high by 
the advertising men, and chose three that were rated very low by the advertising 
men. The whole 77 were then submitted to a psychological test for attention 
value, memory value, aesthetic value and persuasiveness. One hundred persons, 
a sampling of consumers, chose those that were the most pleasing to them and 
most persuasive. The attention and memory value were tested directly after an 
incidental exposure of one half hour spent in watching the demonstration of 4 
psychological experiment. The results of these tests confirmed the judgments of 
the advertising men and controverted those of the commercial artists. The 
posters were analyzed to determine the factors that create high attention, memory 
and aesthetic value and stimulate the buying reaction. It was found that, among 
other characteristics, the most prominent were the representation of some form 
of action by one or preferably more than one human being, in which the article 
The article itself must occupy a fairly large proportion 0! 


rs 


was shown in use. 
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whole poster space. The aesthetic value was a matter of striking what 

1 the consumer rather than the artist—A. T. Poffenberger (Columbia). 

26. Strong, E. K., Jr. Interest analysis of personnel managers. J. of 

» Res. 1926, 5, 235-242.—Report of an investigation concerning the degree 
which the 48 personnel managers (described in the September issue) are in- 
.4 in 13 other occupations. This is measured in terms of the overlapping 
personnel men on other occupational groups. Results indicate ‘‘that the 
1] personnel manager has interests that fit into those of men in one or more 
occupations, particularly those of line executives, advertising men, life in- 

nee salesmen, school teachers and lawyers. The personnel manager is not so 

owever. to have the interests of engineers, office workers, ministers, certified 
accountants or salesmen in a department store, and is not at all likely to 
-ve the interests of a banker or artist.’’—H. D. Kitson (Columbia). 

1427. Vernon, H. M., & Bedford, T. The relation of atmospheric conditions 
to the working capacity and the accident rate of coal miners. IJndus. Fatigue 
Res. Board Rep., No. 39. London: H, M. Stationery Office, 1927. Pp. 32.—An 

stigation of variations of working capacity in deep seams in the coal mine. 
easures of capacity adopted are (1) relative duration of voluntary rest 

suses and spells of work, and (2) time actually required to fill a tub under 

ng conditions. There is a heavy loss of time due to resting in hot seams as 

red with eool in the two collieries observed, and the tub filling rates under 

me conditions show a greatly diminished capacity in the hot seam workings. 

s also some indication that temperature conditions have a direct effect in 

ising liability to accidents. Apparently ventilation that is sufficient for the 

wer and cool seams is inadequate in the ease of hot and deep seams. The 

liate problem set by this investigation is one for the engineer.—F. C. 
rtlett (Cambridge). 

1428. Vernon, H. M., Bedford, E. T., & Warner, C.G. Rest pauses in heavy 
and moderately heavy work. Indus. Fatigue Res. Board Rep., No. 41. Lon- 

H. M. Stationery Office, 1927. Pp. 21.—The report consists of a series of 
lyses based on actual observations of a number of men engaged in different 
ndustrial processes. It deals with existing conditions, not with any experimental 
tions in working processes or periods. In uniform work the alternation of 

vity and rest naturally adopted by the worker is approximately regular. A 

t relation is found between the total length of rests spontaneously taken by 

rker and the heaviness of his task. Involuntary rests, due to matters out- 

the control of the worker, are relatively ineffective in relieving fatigue. 

Types of work dealt with are: agriculture, dock labor, tin plate rolling, pitch 
ading, coal mining.—M. D. Smith (Cambridge). 

1429. Weston, H. C., & Adams, 8. The effect of eyestrain on the output of 
linkers in the hosiery industry. Indus. Fatigue Res. Board Rep., No. 40. Lon- 
don: H. M, Stationery Office, 1927. Pp. 17.—The work of the linker in the 

siery industry depends directly upon the accuracy of perception of very fine 
The data presented show that in the ease of every subject examined in a 
lairly extensive investigation a considerable increase in the rate of working, ac- 

mpanied by lessened fatigue, was produced by the use of suitable glasses. The 
glasses used relieved only the strain due to extreme accommodation. It is sug- 
gested that further improvements would follow a similar regard for the factor 
‘convergence. There was no evidence of disturbance of normal vision, and the 
operatives soon came greatly to prefer the method of working with the help of 
glasses. It is suggested that these findings bear directly upon all other kinds of 
work which deal with fineness of visual perception.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge). 

1430. Weston, H. ©. & Taylor, A. K. The relation between illumination 
and efficiency in fine work (type-setting by hand). Indus. Fatigue Res. Board 
& Jilum. Com. Joint Rep. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1926. Pp. 11.— 
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The object of the investigation was to determine the optimum value of i!]uming. 
tion for the composing rooms of printing offices. Two compositors were used as 
observers and their work consisted in continuous setting for commercial! diy; 
tories. The system of lighting remaining constant, five tests were made in art; 
ficial light of illumination values ranging from 1.3 to 24.5 foot candles. A day. 
light test, where the illumination varied from 21 to 495 foot candles, provided g 
standard of comparison. Output and errors were measured, the results being 
presented in tables and graphs. The conclusion is that there is an optinun 
value of illumination of the order of 20 foot candles.—K. G. Pollock (Cambridge). 

1431. Wyatt, 8. An experimental study of a repetitive process. Brit, J 
P sychol. (Gen. Sec.), 1927, 3, 192-209.—An experiment on the process of soap. 
wrapping, carried out in a factory, showed: (1) no correlation between intel. 
gence and efficiency in the task; (2) no correlation between efficiency at the task 
and simple manual tests; (3) that performances under test conditions did not 
agree well with performances under ordinary working conditions; (4) that ex. 
perience of boredom may vary slightly with degree of intelligence; (5) that the 
more intelligent operatives appeared to vary most; (6) that adaptation to repe 
titive conditions at first boring and difficult may be rapid and effective. Re. 
marks are also made as to the main causes of dislike of industrial processes on the 
part of the operatives.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge). 

1432. Wyatt, 8., Fraser, J. A., & Stock, F.G.L. Fan ventilation in a humid 
weaving shed. Indus. Fatigue Res. Board Rep., No. 37. London: H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1926. Pp. 31.—Earlier investigations showed conclusively that 
the working efficiency of the weaver is adversely affected by conditions of ten- 
perature and humidity. The present investigation shows equally conclusively 
that the adoption of devices for increasing the air movement in the vicinity of 
the weaver increases considerably his working capacity. The devices used in the 


experiment are fully described, but it is recognized that for practical purposes 
these may have to be modified so as in no way to interfere with the bodily move- 
ments of the operative.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge). 


[See also abstracts 1312, 1379, 1417, 1434, 1448, 1455.] 
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1433. Byrd, W. The development of sentence structure in childhood. 
Brit. J. Psychol. (Gen. Sec.), 1927, 3, 181-191.—Reeords of typical conversations 
of a child have been taken at two, four, six and eight years of age. These are 
compared for sentence formation with samples of sentences taken at random from 
ten male and eight female novelists. The points dealt with are: sentence forms, 
clause construction, length of sentences, special idioms. Very early indeed the 
child’s expressions begin to approximate closely, as regards sentence formation, 
to the adult form, and by the age of eight years the approach to adult form is 
very close—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge). 

1434. Jén, H. M. Vocations aspired to by 850 Chinese school children 
Chinese J. Psychol., 1925, 3, No. 4. Pp. 13.—850 selected answers to a question: 
naire sent to primary and middle school students of both sexes representing 25 
provinces were analyzed statistically. The vocations were divided into sit 
groups, namely, the agricultural group, the intellectual and social group, the in- 
dustrial group, the commercial group, the military group, and the miscellaneous 
group. More than 50% of the family vocations of the school children belong 
the political and commercial groups. As a majority of the students were living 
in the city, education, literature and science were most frequently chosen as 8 
vocation. 30% of the girls chose education while 18% of the boys chose litera- 
ture. Girls were more inclined to choose art and medicine than boys. They 
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trate in the intellectual and social group more persistently than the boys. 
+t 50% of the students chose a similar vocation to that of the members of 
» family, although the same thing was not always selected. Northerners were 
re inelined to select education and literature than southerners, while the latter 
ed more liking for science and art than the former. Those who had not yet 
| adolescence tended to choose literature and those who had passed ado- 
nee turned their interest to education.—S. Chou (Stanford). 
5. Johnstone, G. A.G. Dulness in rural children. Ment. Welfare, 1927, 
\ detailed analysis of the results of Binet-Simon tests (Stanford Re- 
applied to rural children in elementary schools in a sparsely populated 
ty in England.—E£. Fox (Central Association for Mental Welfare). 
1436. Judd, C.H. Early emotions and early reactions as related to mature 
character. School & Soc., 1927, 25, 355-360.— While granting that the years of 
y and early childhood make important contributions to the emotional atti- 
tudes of mature life, the author calls attention to what he believes to be an over- 
nphasis on the significance of these years. The role of later life in the develop- 
of complex, detailed, and discriminating, rather than mass attitudes is 
stressed. As eases in point, the nuances of aesthetic feeling and the multifarious 
attitudes toward property are mentioned. It is contended that one of the great 
functions of education is to curb compensatory reactions and to teach self-con- 
A LH. L. Koch (Texas). 
1437. Kjerrulf, H. Resultat fran migningar och vigningar februari 1927 
j Adolf Fredriks folkskola, Stockholm. (Results from height and weight meas- 
urements taken in February, 1927, at Adolph Fredrik’s Grade School, Stock- 
holn Svenska Lakartidn., 1927, 24, 323-325.—In accordance with a resolu- 
tion passed in 1925 by the School Hygiene Section of the Swedish Medical So- 
to procure general norms for the physical growth of Swedish grade-school 
, the writer summarizes the measurements of 1244 children and com- 
pares the em with similar measurements at the same school in 1919 and 1921 (see 
H., in Lakaresaliskapets Handlingar, No. 3, 1921). Reference is also 
to » Sundell’ s work in Hygtenisk Tidskrift, 1914. The following table sums 


the comparative results. 
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Mean height, boys Mean height, girls Mean weight, boys] Mean weight, girls 
(em.)t (em.)f (kg.)f (kg.)t 





1921 927 1919 | 1921 1927 | 1919 | 1921 927 | 1919 | 1921 





120.8 22.5 122.4 | 22.6 | 23.5 








124.0 | 127. 129.1 | 24.5 
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137.9 ‘ 141.4 | 31.0 
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* Index is lower limit of class. 
Um.  .894 = inches; kg. X 2.205 = lbs. 


Two charts of growth curves are appended.—M. L. Reymert (Wittenberg). 
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1438, Marston, L. R. Directory of research in child development. Rep; 
& Cir. Series Nat. Res, Council, 1927, No. 76.—The results (dated March) of , 
survey ‘‘to determine the amount and types of research in progress throughoy 
the U. S. and Canada on developmental problems of early childhood up to seven 
years.’’ 17 national scientific organizations and 750 institutions were asked to 
coéperate, and a certain amount of special individual inquiry was used as a check 
for reasonable completeness. No fixed standard of achievement was necessary 
for inclusion. 425 entries appear, with highest degree, address, specialties, ang 
research problems in progress; 418 of these are mapped. There is a brief clasgj. 
fication by fields of research, 20 fields (with subdivisions) being recognized — 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1439. Peters, W. Zur psychologischen Typik des abnormen Kindes, (( 
psychological types of abnormal children.) Zsch. f. pdd. Psychol., 1927, 28, 19- 
35.—The three types which Peters describes are not based on differences in in- 
telligence, nor are they established from the standpoint of psychiatry or of cura. 
tive pedagogy (Heilpadagogik). They are the result of the attempt to make g 
psychological analysis of children who do not succeed in school, due to their own 
mental characteristics (mental deficiency excluded). This analysis has led the 
author to distinguish types which resemble in some respects Meumann’s verbal 
and concrete types and Binet’s arrested and unstable types. The first type 
Peters calls undetermined, by which he means that their behavior is not wel] 
organized and directed toward definite goals. There is an excess of flighty ae. 
tivity, ineluding glib but somewhat incoherent speech. Children of this type de 
pretty well in brief tests, but their attention is too flighty for success in longer 
ones. The second type is based on deficiency in activity and is named the pas. 
sive or inactive type. This results in meager experience and hence a lowering of 
intelligence. The third type is the feebly inhibited type. Deficient inhibition 
makes the individual the victim of impulse, which incidentally causes unsocial 
conduet or crime.—F. N. Freeman (Chicago). 

1440. Stern, W. Zur Psychologie der reifenden Jugend. (On the Pay. 
chology of the adolescent.) Zsch. f. pid. Psychol., 1927, 28, 1-10.—This arti 
is the introductory chapter of a book on adolescence. It is a eritique of the 
methodology of investigation. The author first discusses the opposition which 
exists between two schools of thought and of investigation. The one, represented 
by the work of Ziehen, proceeds according to the method of natural science. The 
other, represented by Spranger, proceeds by the methods of the social sciences 
(Kulturwissenschaften). Neither method, in Stern’s view, is adequate. The 
one seeks to explain, the other to understand the life of youth. The one is con- 
cerned with the origin and the other with the meaning. Both are necessary and 
may be unified in a study which makes the person or the self its object. A satis- 
factory method must include both the collection of facts by objective methods and 
the discovery of their meaning through interpretation. This necessitates know- 
ing what facts are significant and how to discover their relations.—F. N. Freeman 
(Chieago). 

[See also abstracts 1307, 1329, 1341, 1353, 1369, 1375, 1377, 1381, 
1396, 1409, 1442.] 
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1441. Boynton, F. D. Again the open door in education. School & Soc., 
1927, 25, 327-334.—An attack is made upon the college, its intellectual snobbery, 
lack ‘of humanized objectives, inefficient teaching, and antiquated curriculum. 
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The evidence presented to defend the point of view taken seems to be largely in 
the nature of opinions gathered in correspondence with school men. A radical 
readjustment of college curricula and techniques to the needs of the present-day 
etydent is advocated, as well as a wide open door.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1442. Bureau of Educational Counsel. A student personnel department of 
the La Salle-Peru Township High School and La Salle-Peru-Oglesby Junior 
College. (Report for 1923-1926.) La Salle, Illinois: Bureau of Educational 
Counsel, 1927. Pp. 52. $0.05.—An account of the general purpose, theory, and 
method of the Bureau of Educational Counsel in its mental health work with 
high school and junior college students. The report also includes, besides the 
-eneral material, a detailed description of the methods used in establishing per- 
sonal contacts, correcting maladjustments, and furnishing guidance in the fol- 

¢ respects: educational, vocational, health, social, ethical—J..D. Bryden 
Clark). 
1443. Frederick, R. An investigation into some social attitudes of high- 
school pupils. School & Soc., 1927, 25, 410-412.—The students of 14 high 
ols in sections of the United States representative of the north, east, west, 
| middle west were subjected to an examination designed to reveal the intelli- 
of their patriotism, the extent of their racial prejudice, and their apprecia- 
n of the ramifications of the problem of world peace. A woeful deficiency in 
nternational-mindedness was manifested by the group, and the blame was laid 
the feet of education. —H. L. Koch (Texas). 
1444. Mersereau, E. B. An index of consistency for college students. 
School & Soe., 1927, 25, 352-353.—The highest and lowest grades made by each 
of the 1393 members of the four college classes at Baylor University were cor- 
In order to eliminate the variable of group differences, the same items 
were also correlated for a group of 73 individuals (naturally seniors) for each of 
their four college years. Since the size of the correlation tends to vary inversely 
as the number of years students have been in college, the author offers the inter- 
retation that mature students show less consistent scholarship than do the 
vounger ones.—H. DL. Koch (Texas). 

1445. Notson, E. B. Reading distance and some of its implications. 
chool & Soe., 1927, 25, 353-354.—The author, after learning to estimate with a 
gh degree of accuracy the distance of a reader’s eye from his page, observed 
e reading distance used by the pupils in several city as well as rural elemen- 

tary schools. He discovered that this distance increases steadily with both age 
and grade, being 8.2 inches on the average for the pupils of the first grade and 
13.0 inches for those of the eighth grade. No consistent relationship was evident 
between the reading distance and the size of the type, familiarity of the material 
read, intelleet of the reader, or ability in reading. If the allegation that a read- 
ing distance of 14 inches is most suitable for the human eye, constructed as it is, 
is correct, some attention needs to be given to the reading habits of our grade- 
school pupils. The author seems, however, not to be entirely convinced of the 
merits of the 14-inch distance.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1446. Phillips, T. M. A graphic view of our schools. Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1927. Pp. 1-64.—This is a view of our schools showing by means of 
graphs the growth in the ‘‘school business’’ during the last fifty years. In 1875 
the average attendance in our public schools was estimated at five millions, and 
now it is estimated at twenty-one millions. Graphs show the relative growth of 
the s ‘hool systems in all the states, the salaries of teachers in 1910 and in 1924, 
the pereentage of public school children in the grades, and much similar informa- 

n.—R. Stone (Clark). 

1447. Smith, D. R., Mead, A. R., & Peters, C. C. The transfer of ‘‘trans- 
lation thinking.’’ School & Soc., 1927, 25, 380-384.—The aim of the experiment 
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was to discover what the effects of 4 months of training in Latin translation ar 
upon the nature and level of reasoning ability. From 4 high schools 161 students 
who had had 4 months’ work in Latin and had made some progress in it woerp 
chosen and paired on the basis of I.Q. and school class with 161 non-Latin sty. 
dents. Fifty-three approximate pairings were also made. The groups were 
given reasoning tests in the fields of arithmetic, history, and sociology at the be. 
ginning and end of the term. In the Latin groups the reasoning tests occurred 
before and after contact with the language. The results show that: (1) more 
Latin students gained proportionately in reasoning during the 4 months than did 
non-Latin; (2) non-Latin students gained more in reasoning, on the average. 
than did the Latin; and (3) improvement in Latin may be accompanied by no 
improvement in reasoning, and vice versa. It is concluded that the transfer 
effects of Latin are not universal ; that those which do occur are varied in quality 
and direction ; and that students must be taught to make transfers, if any signif. 
cant gain is to be expected.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 

1448. Smith, H. J. Industrial education: administration and supervision, 
New York: Century, 1927. Pp. xx + 334. $2.50.—The author presents a de. 
tailed analysis of duties, activities, and relationships of the industrial arts head 
or supervisor and the director or supervisor of vocational education, the result of 
an intensive canvass of these positions as they exist in the United States. The 
data were collected chiefly through questionnaires answered by 134 officials from 
120 schools (out of a possible 256 school systems in cities of over 20,000 according 
to the 1920 census, in which there was known to be provision for industrial edu 
cation). The problems studied and discussed are in the field of administration 
and supervision: present status of the position of supervisor or director of in- 
dustrial education, administrative duties, supervisory duties, professional con- 
tacts, sources of professional assistance, and suggested training for the adminis- 
trator and supervisor. At the end of each chapter is a list of suggestions for re- 
view and special assignment. Chapter 10 contains a bibliography upon the vari- 
ous topics discussed in the text. The closing chapter is a general summary pr- 
senting ‘‘a unified review for those who have read the book or used it as a text in 
college classwork’’ and ‘‘a sketchy presentation for superintendents of schools 
and others who may desire, with little expenditure of time, to extend their ap- 
preciations of this special field of city school servige.’’—L. M. Harden (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 1260, 1396, 1409, 1424, 1434, 1453, 1454.] 
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1449. Remmers, H. H., Shock, N. W., & Kelly, E.L. An empirical study of 
the validity of the Spearman-Brown ‘ormula as applied to the Purdue rating 
scale. J. Educ. Psychol., 1927, 18, 187-195.—The Spearman-Brown prediction 
formula was used in predicting the correlation coefficients from single and con- 
bined ratings. 26 members ofa fraternity rated each other in the following 
traits: address and manner, attitude, character, codperative ability, disposition, 
industry, judgment, initiative, leadership, and mental caliber. Estimated cor- 
relations from the Spearman-Brown formula were computed, using two judg- 
ments vs. two judgments, three judgments vs. three judgments, and so on to 
thirteen judgments vs. thirteen judgments. Both the predicted and the observed 
r’s rose rapidly at first and then more slowly from about .4 to .8. The Spear 
man-Brown formula predicted the actual results within a range of two probable 
errors up to and including thirteen judges. Furthermore, ‘‘the reliability of the 
average of a number of judgments with this scale is higher than that of one 
judgment.’’—A. M. Jordan (North Carolina). 
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1450. Thomson, G. H. On the formation of structure diagrams between 
four correlated variables. J. Educ. Psychol., 1927, 18, 145-158.—Eighteen 
~jeture diagrams with appropriate rules for making and interpreting are pre- 
eented. The purpose of the diagrams is to aid in understanding the relation be- 
-ween correlated variables. Rules are presented whereby one correlation may 
be changed without changing the others, and for altering one diagram without 
hanging any of the correlations. The application of the method is illustrated 
th four equally complex variables, and a general formula is presented. In con- 
n the author offers illustrations in a case with the correlations low and an- 
ther in which the correlations are higher. The discussion of this paper is 
limited to a consideration of ‘‘diagrams assuming equal, all-or-none elements, 
ossibly neurones.’’—A. M. Jordan (North Carolina). 

1451. Thomson, G. H. The tetrad-difference criterion. Brit. .J. Psychol. 
Gen. Seet.), 1927, 3, 234-255.—Certain dice data, known to depend on random 
group factors which cannot be resolved into g and ‘‘specifics,’’ pass the Spearman 
and Holzinger tetrad-difference criterion for the absence of group factors. For 
ny four unknown variables depending on numerous equal, all-or-none factors, 
he most probable value of the tetrad-difference between their coefficients of cor- 
elation is zero, and not only when the theory of two factors is assumed.—F. C. 

lett (Cambridge). 
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1452. Boge, K. Eine Untersuchung iiber praktische Intelligenz. (An in- 
vestigation of practical intelligence.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1927, 28, 85-138. 

Practical intelligence is that kind of intelligence that is utilized in the solution 
of everyday problems. As the result of an analysis of various occupations the 
author derived three forms of reaction required of practical intelligence, namely, 
analysis of a complex into simpler units, synthesis of units into a complex, and 
functional reaetions. For each of these a test was developed, and tried out upon 
children and adults. The first test consists of a kind of puzzle with interlocking 
parts from which one part colored red is to be removed. The most efficient solu- 
tion requires seven moves. The second is a kind of form board test, in which 20 
rectangles of various sizes are to be packed into a frame so as to leave as much 
vacant space as possible. The third is a ‘‘train switching’’ test, in which objects 
are to be moved through a maze and arrive each at its proper station in the fewest 
possible moves. Reeords are made in terms of number of moves and not in terms 
of time required. A detailed analysis is made of the reactions of children and 
adults to each of the test situations. Curves are presented which show the 
changes in score with age in each of the three tests. No detailed data, such as the 
distribution of scores for each age, are given.—A. T. Poffenberger (Columbia). 

1453. Brooks, F. D. The accuracy of intelligence quotients from pairs of 
group tests in the junior high school. J. Educ. Psychol., 1927, 18, 173-186.— 
The purpose of the investigation was to discover the best combinations of tests 
for obtaining correct I.Q.’s and likewise the best combinations for sectioning 
pupils. 108 pupils in the junior high school were tested with the Stanford- 
Binet, and with Miller, Form A; Illinois, Form A; Terman, Form A; Haggerty, 
Delta 2; National, A; Dearborn, Revised C ; Dearborn, Revised D; and Pintner, 
non-language. The criteria against which these tests were measured were (1) 
a combination of group tests and Stanford-Binet, weighting Stanford-Binet 9 and 
each group test 1, and (2) the Stanford-Binet I.Q.’s. It was discovered that the 
mean I.Q. difference between each individual test and the first criterion was 7.07 
[.Q. points; when the group tests are combined by twos this figure becomes 5.53. 
The corresponding figures for the Stanford-Binet were 9.78 and 9.01. The most 
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significant findings were probably the wide differences among group tests ang 
their varying capacities for combining. The Illinois examination combined with 
Haggerty or Dearborn C, and Dearborn C combined with Terman, give the mogt 
accurate measures of an individual’s I.Q. Dearborn D, Miller and Pintner seem 
to be the least accurate tests. In four-fold sectioning, when two group tests are 
combined 68.9% are classified correctly ; 30% are placed one section too high or 
too low, and 1.1% are placed two sections too high or too low. The correspond. 
ing figures with one test are 61.5, 34.7, 3.7 and .1 displaced three sections too 
high or too low.—A. M. Jordan (North Carolina). 

1454, Ruch, G. M.,, & Stoddard, G. D. Tests and measurements in high 
school instruction. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book, 1927. Pp. xix + 38], 

2.20.—This text in the Measurement and Adjustment Series is believed to be the 
first comprehensive one in the field. The authors incline to take the usual stand. 
point that theirs is a technique not concerned with educational values, but only 
with improvement in the measurement of whatever values happen to be accepted 
at the time. Part 1 is historical, giving the status, uses, limitations and selection 
of high school tests. Part 2, comprising the largest section of the book, is a 
compendium of statistical and descriptive information on various high school 
tests, by subjects. Many tables of reliability and validity data, ete., are included 
which have not, to the reviewer’s knowledge, appeared elsewhere. A chapter on 
junior high school tests is included here. Part 3 considers the vexed question 
of informal, including essay-type, testing, .as against standardized objective ex- 
amining. Part 4 (chapters 16-20) is a bri»f but comprehensive manual for test 
construction, giving emphasis to such matters as validation, try-outs, reliability, 
the derivation of norms, and administration. Selected references appear with 
each chapter of Part 2 (where they include also bibliographies of test materials) 
and at the end of Parts 3 and 4.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

1455. Strong, E. K., Jr. An interest test for personnel managers. J. 
Person. Res., 1926, 5, 194-204.—The author has used the interest test (described 
by Cowdery in the J. Person. Res. for August) on 48 personnel managers. Only 
3.5% of 592 non-personnel men (representing twelve occupations) rated A on 
the test, i.e., as high as the 75% of the personnel managers who scored highest. 
The degree to which the test separated the personnel managers from the non- 
personnel men may be represented by the figure 72%. The author concludes that 
this test differentiates between the type of man who is (or would be) interested 
in personnel work and types of men who are (or would be) interested in other 
oecupations.—H. D. Kitson (Columbia). 

1456. Wood, B. D. New type examinations in the College of Physician 
and Surgeons. J. Person. Res., 1926, 5, 227-235.—Deseribes the introduction of 
the new type examination into the College of Physicians and Surgeons. Tests 
were devised in pharmacology and anatomy. There were over 500 items in each 
test, chiefly of the true-false and multiple choice order. Considerable difficulty 
was experienced in finding a criterion with which to judge the validity of the 
tests. It is finally concluded that the new type test in anatomy has a validity 
represented by a correlation of .731—H. D. Kitson (Columbia). 


[See also abstracts 1353, 1364, 1381, 1393, 1396, 1409, 1435, 1449.] 
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